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ABSTRACT 


The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
students  can  employ  English— French  cognates  in  listening 
and  reading  comprehension  of  French  by  being  taught  the 
phonemic  and  spelling  alterations  influencing  English- 
French  cognates*  Two  approaches  were  devised,  namely  1) 
phonetic  training  for  the  oral  recognition  of  cognates  and 
2)  vocabulary  acquisition  techniques  in  the  written 
recognition  of  cognates*  The  results  were  analyzed  to 
discover  whether  or  not  English-French  cognates  could  be 
used  as  a  vocabulary  acquisition  device  in  oral  and  written 
comprehension  of  French  by  Anglophones* 

Seventy-four  students,  comprising  three  intact  grade 
10,  French  11  classes  in  an  Edmonton,  Alberta  public  school 
participated  in  this  study*  One  class  served  as  a  control 
group,  one  class  received  training  in  the  phonemic 
differences  of  English— French  cognates,  and  one  class  was 
taught  the  spelling  alterations  of  English-French  cognates* 
Three  criterion  measures  were  used  as  pre—  and  posttests: 
an  English  vocabulary  test  measuring  knowledge  of  meaning 
of  words  (Quick-Scoring  Vocabulary  test  or  QSVT),  an  oral 
cognate  recognition  word  test  ( OCRT )  and  a  written  cognate 
recognition  sentence  test  (WCRT)*  The  regular  classroom 
teacher  administered  these  tests  and  taught  the  cognate 
material* 
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Intercorrelations  among  the  QSVT  and  the  cognate  tests 
were  calculated  in  order  to  determine  the  relationships 
among  the  English  vocabulary  test  (QSVT)  and  the  cognate 
tests*  One  way  analyses  of  covariance  were  carried  out  on 
the  OCRT  and  WCRT  posttest  with  the  OCRT  or  WCRT  and  the 
QSVT  pretests  as  covariates  to  determine  any  statistically 
significant  difference  of  group  means  on  the  cognate 
posttests  for  the  three  groups*  The  two  way  analysis  of 
variance  was  calculated  to  test  for  any  interaction  effect* 

The  correlations  of  the  QSVT  and  the  cognate  tests 
were  statistically  significant  with  one  exception*  The 
correlation  of  the  QSVT  and  WCRT  posttest  for  group  B  was 
not  statistically  significant*  Significant  main  effects 
were  found  for  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  posttests*  Teaching 
students  the  written  recognition  of  cognates  also  tends  to 
improve  students*  oral  recognition  of  cognates*  The  written 
cognate  recognition  group  improved  statistically 
significantly  on  the  OCJRT  posttest*  The  reverse  transfer 
effect  from  the  oral  recognition  of  cognates  to  reading 
recognition  and  comprehension  of  cognates  was  not  found* 
The  QSVT  was  the  best  single  predictor  of  performance  on 
the  OCRT  and  WCRT  pretests*  No  statistically  significant 
interaction  effect  among  the  three  groups  and  the  OCRT* 
WCRT  and  QSVT  pre-  and  posttests  was  found*  The  findings 
suggest  that  English— French  cognates  can  be  used  as  a 
vocabulary  acquisition  device  for  the  oral  and  written 
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Chapter  I 


The  Problem 


Introduction 


Vocabulary  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  cornerstones 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  second  language*  Chamberlin  writes 
that  "the  study  of  a  foreign  language  deals  first  and  last 
with  words"  ( Chamber lin ,  1905:315)  and  Walter  Bernard 
claims  that: 

•••  practically  all  forms  and  the  entire  structure  of 
the  language  can  be  reduced  fundamentally  to  a  matter 
of  vocabulary*  This  holds  true  even  of  the  so-called 
purely  grammatical  forms  which  can  be  and  indeed  very 
often  are  learned  as  vocabulary  ( Bernard, 19 5 1 : 89 ) • 

Mackey  further  observes  that  "les  elements  du  vocabulaire 

sont,  de  loin,  les  elements  les  plus  nombreux  •••"  (Mackey, 

1972  : 134  )  • 

The  various  word— count  studies  and  frequency  lists  of 
words  are  closely  related  to  the  general  problem  of 
vocabulary  and  efforts  have  been  directed  towards 
determining  a  basic  vocabulary  for  the  functional  teaching 
of  French  as  a  second  language  (Kist,  1862)*  The 
compilation  of  J*e  Fran  tais  ft  A  i.  (  PESPUgf.  fit. 
deuxieme  desre  )  in  1959  is  an  example*  Its  aim  i3  "••• 
qu'il  fournit  de s  moyens  d'expression  suffisants,  •••  en 
vue  de  1 1 acquisi t ion  du  "fran^ais  complet*"  Jean— Guy  Savard 
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and.  Jack  Richards  have  complied  a  wrordlist  with  "les 
indices  d'utilite  du  vocabulaire  fondamental  frangais" 
(  Savard  &  Richards,  1970)*  William  Mackey  has  investigated 
"le  vocabulaire  disponible  du  fran^ais"  (Mackey,  1971)*  The 
purpose  of  constructing  these  woralists  was  to  assess  and 
limit  the  vocabulary  to  be  acquired  by  a  non— F rancophone , 
because,  as  Savard  writes:  "Aucun  usager  ne  possede  Jamais 
le  vocabulaire  entier  de  sa  langue"  (  Savard,  1970  : 1  )  and 
so  much  less  a  learner  of  a  second  language* 

The  time  limit  allowed  in  schools  for  teaching  French 
as  a  second  language  necessitates  the  selection  of 
vocabulary  items  and  grammatical  structures  to  be  taught* 
To  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  time  available, 
current  teaching  methods  emphasize  the  learning  of  sentence 
structure*  According  to  Chomsky  the  person  who  has  acquired 
knowledge  of  a  language  has  internalized  a  system  of  rules 
that  relate  sound  and  meaning  in  a  particular  way 
(  Chomsky, 1968  :  115)*  However,  in  the  actual  teaching- 
learning  situation,  second  language  teachers  come  to 
realize  that  "vocabulary  teaching  has  been  neglected” 
(Holley,  1973  :  339)*  Robert  Gagne  writes:  "From  the 
standpoint  of  learning  efficiency  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  merit  whatsoever  in  the  attempt  to  teach  structure 
before  vocabulary"  (Gagne,  1967  :  195)  and  Robert  Hartwig 
claims  that  "•••  no  method  widely  practiced  today  gives 
serious  attention  to  the  systematic  teaching  of  the  lexical 


core  of  the  language"  (Hartwig,  1974 
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"the  concentration  on  structure  underplays  the  lexical 
meanings  of  words"  (Cor,  1967  :  819)*  Summarizing  the 
observations  made  by  these  various  writers,  it  can  be  said 
that  concentrating  on  sentence  structures  may  leave  the 
student  with  potentially  productive  sentence  patterns  but 
without  the  vocabulary  necessary  to  produce  meaningful 
utterances*  The  student  is  "at  loss  for  words"  (Hartwig, 
1974;  Rivers,  1973;  Cor,  1967;  Gagne,  1967).  The 
discrepancy  between  the  student's  maturity  level  and  his 
ability  to  understand  and/or  say  what  he  wishes  in  the 
second  language  could  be  a  constant  source  of  frustration 
and  dissatisfaction  for  the  language  student  if  vocabulary 
teaching  remains  neglected* 

The  author  of  the  present  study  learned  the  English 
and  French  languages  simultaneously*  She  observed  that 
these  two  languages  share  an  extensive  vocabulary  which  is 
due  to  1 )  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  loanwords  in  the  form 
of  radicals,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  in  the  English  and 
French  languages,  2)  the  Norman  conquest,  which  enriched 
the  English  language  with  many  French  words  and  3)  lexical 
borrowings  from  other  languages*  Uriel  Weinreich  sees  a 
considerable  body  of  common  culture  in  Europe  reflected  in 
a  large  corpus  of  common  vocabulary  (  Weinreich, 1953* 57 ) • 
Wilkins  notes  : 

In  the  commonly  taught  languages  of  Europe  and 
America,  objective  reality  is  not  chopped  up  by 
language  in  radically  different  ways*  The  languages 
and  cultures  derive  from  common  sources  and  have 
remained  in  close  contact  with  one  another*  Whether  we 
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live  in  Rio f  Chicago)  London,  Belgrade  or  Paris*  we 
are  surrounded  by  the  same  kind  of  things  and  spend 
our  time  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  activities*  Where 
our  vocabulary  refers  to  this  concrete  world*  we  can 
expect  fairly  consistent  similarities  (Wilkins*  1972  : 
121  ). 

Second  language  vocabulary  acquisition  may  tax  the 
memory  of  any  learner  to  the  utmost*  Chamberlin  points  out 
that:  "The  faculty  of  learning  a  foreign  language  depends 
mainly  on  the  ability  to  see  resemblances*  and  thus  to 
classify  readi ly  the  new  and  strange  materials" 
(Chamberlin*  1905  :  315)*  Therefore  cognates  which  are 
words  having  the  same  or  similar  spellings  and  meanings  in 
two  or  more  languages  may  prove  helpful  to  the  learner* 

The  investigator  made  a  detailed  lexical  comparison  of 
English  and  French  cognates  with  regard  to  "•••  form* 
meaning*  and  distribution  "  ( Lado *  1960 : 3  )  and  compiled  a 
wordlist  of  about  11*000  Eng li sh— French  cognates*  She 
worked  systematically  through  the  Larousse  Dictionnaire 
Moderne  Fran^ai s  -Analai s  (1960)  printed  in  Montreal, 
Canada*  and  extracted  all  words  with  the  same  or  similar 
spelling  and  meaning*  Deceptive  cognates*  or  words  which 
have  the  same  or  similar  spelling  but  different  meanings  in 
two  or  more  languages*  are  marked  in  the  Larousse 
dictionary,  but  in  order  to  ensure  that  no  deceptive 
cognate  is  contained  in  the  list,  Les  Faux  Ani s  (1946)  by 
loessler  and  Derocquigny  and  Seward's  Dictionary  sJL  ErgHC-D 
Deceptive  Cognates  (  1947  )  have  been  compared  with  the 


wordlist*  All  cognates  in  the  Larousse  Dictionary  have  been 
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listed*  No  definition  of  words  is  given  because  they  can  be 
found  in  the  respective  English  or  French  dictionaries* 
However*  for  partial  cognates*  or  those  cognates  whose 
meanings  overlap  in  some  senses  but  not  in  others,  it  is 
indicated  in  which  domain  the  English  and  French  words 
coincide*  e*g«  in  music*  philosophy*  medicine*  art,  etc*  No 
phonetic  transcription  is  included* 

The  relationship  of  the  English  and  French  cognates  on 
the  author's  list  has  been  set  up  on  a  one  to  one  basis 
e*g*  "train"  (English*  railway)  is  a  cognate  with  "train" 
(French,  chemin  de  fer )•  However  common  words  may  have  more 
than  one  meaning  which  depends  upon  the  context*  and  not 
all  meanings  coincide  for  a  partial  cognate  shared  by  the 
two  languages*  The  dictionary  quite  often  lists  three*  four 
or  more  French  words  for  one  English  word*  Lovell  found 
that  43%  of  the  basic  common  words  in  Funk  and  Wagnall' s 
dictionary  have  multiple  meanings  ranging  from  two  to 
forty— one  in  number  (Lovell,  1941  :  68)*  However*  as  the 
author's  wordlist  of  English— French  cognates  stands*  the 
overlap  of  meaning  on  a  one  to  one  basis  warrants  its  use 
for  teaching* 

When  classifying  cognates*  not  only  cognates  and 
partial  cognates*  but  the  deceptive  cognates  as  well  must 
be  considered*  Seward  compiled  a  dictionary  of  English- 
French  deceptive  cognates  and  lists  about  950  of  them*  He 
states  however*  that  "•••  the  deceptive  cases  are  probably 
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under  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  of  "good  cognates" 
(Seward)  1947  :  7  )•  It  should  be  noted  that  the  author* s 
wordlist  of  about  11,000  English-French  cognates  supports 
Seward's  statement*  The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  "good" 
cognates  Justifies  a  vocabulary  teaching  strategy  using- 
cognates  • 

The  lexical  comparison  of  cognates  fits  into  the 
theoretical  framework  of  contrastive  linguistics*  To  the 
extent  that  contrastive  linguistics  is  successful  in 
describing  and  explaining  possible  facilitation  and/or 
interference  effects  between  two  languages  it  can  serve  as 
"•••  an  important  tool  in  language  pedagogy  "(Gumperz,  1967 
:  SO)  and  has  a  legitimate  place  in  applied  linguistics* 

Need  for  the  Study 


The  selection  of  vocabulary  in  a  second  language 
program  depends  on  the  following  factors:  the  contextual 
areas  which  are  our  concerny  the  grammatical  patterns  which 
are  to  be  included  within  the  range  of  our  sample y  the  age 
group  for  which  our  vocabulary  is  intended)  and  which  basic 
language  skilly  namely)  speaking)  listening,  reading,  or 
writing,  is  to  be  applied*  The  Tentative  Curriculum  Guide 
for  French  (  1974  )  for  the  Province  of  Alberta  proposes  that 
vocabulary  acquisition  for  level  one  include: 


Level  One  (One  Year) 
e*g*  French  10 


Passi ve 
Ac  ti  ve 


900  words 
300  words 
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Level  One  (Two  Years) 
e*g*  French  S  —  9 
Level  One  (Three  Years) 
e*g*  French  7—8—9 
(Tentative  Curriculum  Gui 


Passive 
Active 
Passive 
Ac  ti  ve 
de  1974 


—  1 i 000  vo rds 

—  400  words 

—  1,200  words 

—  500  words 

:  21  ) 


For  level  two, 
French  11  and  21 


equated  with  French  20  and  30  courses  or 
"•••  the  following  numbers  of  vocabulary 


items  are  suggested  in  addition  to  words  acquired  at  level 
one  : 


Passive 
Active 
( Tentative 


2,000  —  2,500  words 
1,000  —  1,500  words 
Curriculum  Guide  1974 


34) 


Level  three,  equated  with  the  successful  completion  of  the 
French  31  course,  has  no  specification  in  terms  of  lexical 
items  to  he  acquired*  With  the  relatively  small  number  of 
lexical  items  proposed  by  the  Tentative  Curriculum  Guide, 
students  may  not  perceive  nor  generalize  rules  concerning 
vocabulary*  For  example,  from  such  a  limited  vocabulary 
students  cannot  know  nor  guess  that  the  English  and  French 
languages  share  approximately  11,000  cognates*  Marjorie 
Johnston  writes: 

In  practice,  the  student's  association  of  related 
words  is  too  often  taken  for  granted,  either  by 
omission  of  systematic  wore  study  or  by  overestimation 
of  the  student's  linguistic  interest*  •••  Cognates 
which  are  obvious  to  the  writers  of  textbooks  and  to 
teachers  are  not  always  recognized  by  students 
(Johnston,  1939  i  14b)* 


Macnamara  (  1967  )  has  designed  the  following  "Matrix  of 
Four  Aspects  of  Each  of  the  Four  Major  Language  Skills" 
Encoding  Decoding 


1  Speaking 


XI  ri  tint. 


Ill  Liatsaiag 


XI  Shading 
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1  semantics 


2  syntax 


3  lexicon 


4  phonemes 


semantics 


syntax 


lexi con 


graphemes 


semantics 

syntax 

lexicon 

phonemes 


semantics 

syntax 

lexicon 

graphemes 


Vocabulary  permeates  all  four  language  skills  :  speaking? 
writing,  listening  and  reading*  Cognates  share  the 
semantic,  lexical  and  graphemic  realms  in  the  two 
languages*  Thus,  a  study  is  needed  to  establish  to  what 
extent  English-French  cognates  are  recognized,  and  once 
recognized,  given  a  set  of  phonetic  and  spelling  rules,  to 
what  extent  they  can  be  utilized  in  listening  and  reading, 
by  English  speaking  students  who  learn  French  as  a  second 
language • 


Purpose  of  the  Study 


The  purpose 
pupils  are  able 
listening  and 
consequence  of  being 
influencing  cognates 
Engl ish— French  cognates 

Statement  of 


out  whether 
cognates  in 
French  as  a 
phonemic  differences 
the  spelling  alterations  of 

the  Problem 


of  this  study  was  to  find 


to  utilize  Engli sh— French 


reading  comprehension  of 


taught  the 


and 


Can  the  study  of  Engl ish— French  cognates  enhance 


. 
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Listening  and  reading  comprehension  of  French? 


Specifically  answers  wiil  be  sought  to  the  following 
questions : 

1*  Is  there  any  relationship  between  English  vocabulary 
power  as  measured  with  the  Quick— Scoring  Vocabulary  Test 
and  the  ability  to  recognize  cognates  in  an  oral  and/or  a 
written  setting? 

2*  To  what  extent  do  students  recognize  cognate  words  in  an 
oral  presentation? 

3m  Does  phonetic  training  help  students  to  recognize 
cognate  words  orally  presented? 

4*  To  what  extent  do  students  recognize  cognates  in  their 
written  form? 

5*  Does  training  the  students  to  recognize  cognates  in 
their  written  form  augment  their  understanding  of  unknown 
sentences? 


Definition  of  Terms 


Cognates  are  words  in  two  or  more  languages  that  are 
similar  or  identical  in  form  and  meaning)  disregarding 
accent  marks*  Loanwords,  or  words  which  have  been  adopted 
by  one  language  from  another,  will  be  called  cognates  if 
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they  are  simitar  in  form  and  meaning*  For  example,  English 
and  French  both  adopted  the  word  "malaria"  from  the  Italian 
language*  If  two  words  have  the  same  origin  but  are  now  so 
different  that  speakers  of  the  two  languages  do  not 
identify  them  as  similar,  they  will  not  be  considered 
cognates  for  our  purposes*  For  example,  the  English  word 
“fish”  and  the  French  word  "poisson"  are  both  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  "piscis"*  They  are  cognates  in  the  sense 
that  they  both  share  the  Latin  origin*  However,  "fish"  and 
"poisson"  are  now  so  different  in  form  that  speakers  of  the 
two  languages  may  not  readily  identify  them  as  cognates* 
The  term  similar  is  restricted  here  to  include  items  that 
would  function  as  "same"  in  both  languages  in  ordinary  use 
(Lado,  I960  :  80)*  Similar  in  form  refers  either  to  a 
change  of  one  letter  in  the  spelling  of  the  French  and 
English  word,  for  example,  oncle  —  uncle,  avantage  — 
advantage,  or  to  the  following  regularities  amongst  others 
LL  the  spelling  sdL  the  finglJLgla  and  Egg.oefa  XgJCdg  ar.g. 
pfrhgrwirgg  the  same  : 


1 •  French  — te 
necessite 
quali te 
2*  French  — ie 
comedi e 
industrie 


=  English  — ty 
necessi ty 
quality 
=  English  —  y 
comedy 
industry 
=  English  — cy 


3*  French  —tie 


' 


, 
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ct emoc rati  e 

democracy 

diplomat! e 

di plomacy 

4.  French  —nee 

=  English  — ncy 

tendance 

t endency 

5.  French  — iste 

-  English  — ist 

journaiiste 

Journalist 

artiste 

artist 

6*  French  — et 

=  English  — ect 

effet 

effect 

objet 

object 

7.  French  —  (A  ) 

=  English  —  omitted  s 

lor  et 

forest 

hop! tal 

hospital 

6 •  French  — aire 

=  English  —ary 

anniversaire 

anniversary 

militaire 

mi li tary 

9.  French  es 

=  English  —initial  s— 

estomac 

stomach 

espace 

space 

10*  French  — es 

=  English  —ess 

progres 

progress 

succes 

success 

11*  French  — eur 

=  English  —or  (or)  -er 

ac teur 

actor 

doc teur 

doctor 

employeur 

employer 

12.  French  — oire 

=  English  — ory 

. 
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gloi re 
his toi re 

13»  French  — isme 
communisme 

14*  French  — cien 
elec tricien 

1S«  French  —re 
metre 
centre 

16*  French  — er 
commander 

commence r 

17.  French  — ier 
vari er 

18*  French  e 
etrange 

19.  French  — ique 
classique 
domes t ique 

20«  French  —  tif»  ive 
collectif 

21*  French  -eux,  euse 
curi eux 

22.  French  — tiel»  elle 
conf ident iel 

23*  French  —  e 


glory 
history 
English  —ism 
co mm uni sm 
English  — cian 
electrician 
English  — er 
me  ter 
center 

English  —drop  er  or  r 
command 

commence 
English  — y 
vary 

English  —initial  s 

strange 

English  — ic 

classic 

domesti c 

English  —ive 

collective 

English  — ous 

curi ous 

English  — tial 

confidential 

English  — ed 


dispose 


di sposed 


. 
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sacre 

24*  French  -sent 
nature l l ement 
certainement 


sacred 

=  English  — ly 
naturally 
certainly 


Eaciia.1 

Partial  cognates  are  words  which  have  multiple 
meanings  with  some  overlap*  Some  "word  pairs  coincide  in  a 
tew  meanings,  vary  in  many  (or)  —  some  coincide  in  many 
and  vary  in  tew "  ( Anthony, 1&52— 53: 80  )•  For  example, 
"cascade"  refers  to  a  water— fall  in  English  and  French,  but 
in  French  it  can  also  have  the  meanings  of  "  a  freakish 
prank,  a  spree,  an  actor's  ad— lib  wisecrack*" 


Pfcggpf  i,ye 

Deceptive  cognates  are  words  which  are  similar  or 
identical  in  form  in  English  and  French  but  have  a 
different  meaning  in  the  two  languages*  The  term  deceptive 
cognates  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  origin  of  words 
as  different  meanings  may  be  observed  in  words  sharing 
their  origin  or  having  similar  spelling*  For  example,  the 
word  "decade"  in  English  and  French  share  the  same  Latin 
origin  "decasj-adis",  however  in  French  the  main  meaning 
refers  to  ten  days  and  in  English  to  ten  years*  "Pain" 
meaning  "bread"  in  French  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
"panis"  whereas  the  English  word  "pain"  developed  from  the 
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Latin  "poena"  meaning  penalty,  punishment,  torment,  pain* 

HSJa±  Frequent  PefigB.ti.Ve  Cognates 

The  most  frequent  deceptive  cognates  are  defined  as 
those  deceptive  cognates  listed  in  Seward's  Dictionary  of 
French— English  Pgcsp.tj.ye  Cognates  which  are  contained  in  JL£ 
Fr.ftDiai.-£  Fbnflaagn.ta  l.»  £r.emig.r  Psar£« 

in.tgrf^renge 

Interference  is  the  use  of  elements  of  one  language 
while  speaking  or  writing  the  other"  (Mackey,  1965  :  239)* 

Afltetophpae 

In  this  study  an  Anglophone  is  an  individual  whose 
dominant  language  is  English* 


Ffacneiicg 

Phonetics  refers  to  the  sound  system  acceptable  to  a 
given  linguistic  community* 

ScaanULcs 

Semantics  is  a  branch  of  philology  which  deals  with 
the  meaning  of  words* 
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Lexicon  refers  to  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  as 
distinguished  from  its  grammar  or  cons True tion • 

Design  of  the  Study 

The  sample  consisted  of  three  classes  of  grade  10 
French  11  students  who  are  studying  French  with  the  Voix  et 
Images  de  France  method.  The  pretest— post test  control  group 
design  (Campbell  and  Stanley,  1973)  was  employed.  Each 
class  as  a  whole  was  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  three 
possible  groups:  Group  A,  the  control  group;  Group  B,  the 
oral  cognate  recognition  group  and  Group  C,  the  written 
cognate  recognition  group. 

Hypo  theses 


The  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  is  directed 
towards  the  following  null  hypotheses: 

1.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the  scores 
obtained  on  the  QSVT  and  performance  on  the  OCRT  • 

2.  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the  scores 
obtained  on  the  QSVT  and  performance  on  the  WCRT. 

3.  There  is  no  significant  difference  among  the  adjusted 
means  in  oral  cognate  recognition  as  measured  by  the  OCRT 
posttest  for  the  three  treatment  groups  when  the  QSVT  and 
OCJKT  pretests  are  used  as  covariates. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  difference  among  the  adjusted 


. 
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means  in  written  cognate  recognition  as  measured  by  the 
WCRT  posttest  for  the  three  treatment  groups  when  the  QSVT 
ana  WCRT  pretests  are  used  as  covariates* 

5*  There  is  no  significant  interaction  effect  among  the 

three  groups  and  the  OCRT  pre—  and  posttest* 

6*  There  is  no  significant  interaction  effect  among  the 
three  groups  and  the  WCRT  pre—  and  posttest* 

7*  There  is  no  significant  interaction  effect  among  the 

three  groups  and  the  QSVT  pre—  and  posttest* 

Delimitations 

The  present  study  is  delimited  in  the  following  ways: 
1*  The  sample  is  taken  from  one  school  only* 

2*  The  sample  is  taken  from  one  grade  only* 

3*  The  study  is  restricted  to  a  short  time  period*  It 
consists  of  six  thirty— minute  lessons  in  six  weeks* 

4*  The  study  is  restricted  to  recognition  of  a)  oral 
cognate  words  and  b)  wri tten  cognates* 

5*  The  possible  facilitation  of  learning  by  the  use  of 
ling lish— French  cognates  appears  to  depend  upon  a  relatively 
large  individual  vocabulary  power  in  English*  For  this 
reason  secondary  students  participated  in  this  experiment 
rather  than  elementary  or  Junior  high  students* 

6*  The  word  list  to  be  used  in  this  study  is  delimited  by 
the  dictionary  used  to  compile  the  cognate  list* 


(  Pic  tionnaire  moderne  t rfrQkftiS  ~  ASULLaLB.  »  Larousse ,  1960) 


. 
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Limi  tati  ons 

1*  The  short  time  span  constitutes  one  limitation* 

2*  Another  limitation  is  the  possible  interference  of 
regular  French  instruction  which  also  may  include  some 
cognates* 

3*  The  ability  to  recognize  cognates  may  depend  on  how  much 
practice  the  students  have  had  with  cognates  in  their 
regular  instructional  vocabularies* 

4*  The  sample  cognate  words  in  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  are  very 
limi ted* 

5*  Students1  oral  acuity  and  attention  span  are  not 
controlled* 

6*  Differences  in  I*Q*  and  interests  of  the  students  are 
not  controlled* 

7*  The  oral  and  written  recognition  of  cognates  may  require 
different  strategies  of  instruction  regarding  cognates*  It 
is  possible  that  the  Instruction  for  oral  cognate  word 
recognition  may  require  a  longer  time  span  than  for  written 
cognate  recognition* 

This  chapter  has  introduced  the  problem  and  has 
provided  a  rationale  for  the  need  for  the  study  as  well  as 
defining  its  confines*  The  second  chapter  will  relate  the 
major  findings  of  relevant  research  studies  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  present  study  including  some  suggestions 
by  the  investigator  advocating  the  use  of  English-French 


cognates • 
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Chapter  II 


Review  of  the  Relevant  Literature 


The  ffj-frljQgrftBhs:  SLS,  Vocabulary  Studies  by  Edgar  Dale 
and  Taher  Razik  lists  3*125  vocabulary  studies  (Dale  & 
Razikt  I960)  of  which  54  studies  deal  with  methods  of 
acquiring  and  increasing  vocabulary  in  a  second  language* 
and  102  studies  with  vocabulary  inquiries  in  second 
languages*  In  their  third  revised  edition  of  the 

Ifffe rapby  of.  Vocabulary  Studies  studies  from  1874 
through  December  1972  are  included  (Dale*  Razik  &  Petty* 
1973  ). 


The  use  of  cognates  has  been  investigated  for  English 
and  German  cognates  ( Chamberlin  *  1905;  Kern*  1908;  West* 
1902;  Hammer*  1957)*  English  and  Spanish  cognates 
(Johnston*  1939;  Nunn  and  Van  Scroy*  1949;  Anthony*  1952— 
52;  and  Eichler*  1972)  and  English—  French  cognates 
(Limper*  1931)* 

Whereas  for  English  and  Spanish  or  English  and  German 
cognates  the  use  is  regarded  as  a  device  to  relieve  "  •  • • the 
burden  of  remembering  words  separately'*  (Chamberlin*  1905  : 
316)  and  serves  "•••  as  a  means  of  effecting  more 
economical  learning  of  vocabulary"  (Johnston*  1939  :4)* 
investigations  in  English— French  cognates  stress  their 
avoidance*  "Beware  of  cognates  (false  or  true)"  (Grittner* 
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1969  2  92  )•  Charges  Fries  writes  that  "practically  no  words 
of  one  language,  except  highly  technicai  words,  ever  cover 
the  same  areas  of  meaning  and  use  as  those  of  another 
language"  (Fries,  1945  :  39)*  Wilkins  states  that  "the 
similarities  between  languages  may  at  the  same  time 
constitute  a  danger  to  any  ambition  that  we  may  have  to  use 
the  foreign  language  with  great  accuracy"  (Wilkins  1972  2 
121  )• 


This  wariness  of  using  English— French  cognates 

expressed  by  the  above  mentioned  writers  may  be  explained 

in  light  of  the  empirical  studies  dealing  with  English- 

French  deceptive  cognates*  In  order  to  prevent 

misunderstandings  between  the  English  and  French  nations 

which  can  "•••  en  politique  internat ionale  entrainer  les 

plus  cat astrophiques  consequences"  ( Boi 1 lo t , 1 956 2 7  )  several 

word  lists  of  deceptive  cognates  have  been  compiled*  Felix 

Boillot  published  Vrai  Ami  fili  Traducteur  1930,  Jules 

Derocquigny  investigated  deceptive  cognates  in  1931  in 

Autres  Mots  Anglais  Perf ides  •  Maxi me  Koessler  and  Jules 

Derocquigny  compiled  a  wordlist  of  French— Englis h  deceptive 

cognates  entitled  les  Faux  Amis  fin  Les  Pisgg.g  du 

Vocabulaire  Anglais  1946*  In  the  preface  of  "Des  Faux  Amis 

et  de  la  Traduction"  one  reads  2 

Homonym! e  n'est  pas  synonymie*  •••  L'homonymie 
partielle  qui ,  par  definition,  excluait  toute 
synonymie  dans  la  langue  mat  erne lie,  risque  d'induire 
en  erreur  I'angliciste  appele  a  faire  une  version*  II 
est  victime  de  la  ressemblance  verbale  qu'of frent  avec 
notre  vocabulaire  certains  mots  anglais  d'origine 
latine  ou  fran^aise,  et  ne  s'avise  pas  que  la 
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similitude  de  forme  n'entraine  pas  necessairement  la 
similitude  de  sens  (Koessler  &  Derocquignyt  1946:  IX— 

X). 

In  1956  Boillot  published  L e  Second  Vrai  Ami  du  Traduc teur 
in  which  he  deals  not  only  with  homonyms  but  words  "•••  qui 
ont  la  meme  etyaologie  mais  qui  n'ont  pas  evolue  de  la  me me 
la^on  dans  les  deux  langues"  (  Boil lot , 1956: 7 ) •  For  example: 
frangais  anglais 

salaire,  gages  d'un  ouvrier  salary,  traitement  d'un 

homme  exerjant  une  pro¬ 
fession  liberate 

trivial,  vulgaire  trivial,  sans  importance 

voyage,  deplacement  voyage,  deplacement 

general  par  me r 


It  can  be  observed  that  the  word  lists  of  deceptive 
Engl ish— French  cognates  by  Jules  Derocquigny,  Maxime 
Koessler,  and  Felix  Boillot  are  intended  for  use  by 
translators*  About  500  deceptive  cognates  are  listed  with 
illustrations  where  a  deceptive  cognate  has  been 
incorrectly  translated*  Koessler  and  Derocquigny* s 
dictionary  of  Les  Faux  Amis  provides  examples  exclusively 
from  literary  translations,  especially  Shakespeare,  up  to 
the  nineteenth  century  English  novelists*  But  as  Boillot 
points  out 

Les  faux  amis  sont  loin  d'etre  def ini ti vement  stables 
car  la  signification  des  termes  evolue  avec  le  temps* 
•••  Non  seulement  le  simple  Jeu  du  temps  mais 
l- evolution  des  raoeurs  introduisent  dans  le 
vocabulaire  des  modifications  qui  affectent  la  nature 
des  faux  amis  (Boillot,  1956:  15)* 
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Except  tor  historical  and  scholarly  interest,  Koessler 
and  Derocquigny* s  dictionary  has  little  practical  value  for 
second  language  teaching  in  the  classroom* 


Robert  Seward  published  in  1947  a  Dictionary  of  French 
Deceptive  Cognates  which  is  not  specifically  intended  for 
translators  but,  as  the  author  states,  "•••  this  list  has 
been  made  partly  as  a  suggestion  to  the  makers  of  notes  and 
vocabularies  for  the  classroom  texts"  (Seward,  1946  :  7)* 

Seward  writes: 

•••  the  only  way  to  establish  a  reliable  list  of 
really  deceptive  cognates  is  for  a  number  of 
conscientious  teachers,  well  aware  of  this  problem,  to 
keep  careful  check  for  a  few  years  on  actual  mistakes 
made  because  of  deceptive  cognates,  indicating  not 
only  frequency,  but  the  seriousness  of  the  mistake: 
whether  it  involved  a  complete  misconception  or  merely 
a  poor  choice  amongst  a  number  of  near— synonyms •  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  has  not  been  done,  but 
it  would  constitute  a  real  advance  in  the  task  of 
charting  the  difficulty  of  going  from  French  to 
English  and  vice  versa  ( Seward, 1946 : 8 ) • 

Until  a  glossary  of  deceptive  cognates  such  as  Seward 

discusses  has  been  compiled  specifically  for  school  use, 

his  dictionary  could  be  employed  in  French  second  language 

teaching  to  Anglophones* 


The  fol.lowing  are  some  arguments  in  favor  of  using 
cognates  as  a  vocabulary  acquisition  device: 

1*  Deceptive  cognates  are  probably  the  least  enduring 
types  of  interference  between  two  languages*  Francis 
Debyser  in  his  article  "Comparai son  et  interference 
lexicales"  writes  concerning  deceptive  cognates: 
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Les  listes  de  faux  amis  sont  amusantes  mais  ne 
signalent  generaleaient  qu'une  laible  part,  la  plus 
connue,  mais,  con trai rement  a  ce  que  l 1  on  croit  la 
moins  grave  el  la  moins  durable  des  interferences*  ••• 
les  effets  au  niveau  du  message  sont  trop 
per turbateurs  pour  ne  pas  etre  rapidement  corriges 
(Debyser,  1971:53)* 

Debyser's  statement  is  supported  by  the  experimental 
findings  of  Hamers  and  Lambert,  who  concluded  in  their 
study  "Bilinguals'  Reaction  to  Cross-Language  Semantic 


Ambiguity"  that  "•••  a  linguistic  marker  primes  one  meaning 


of  a  homograph  in  such  a  way  as  to  essentially  eliminate 


the  evocation  of  the  alternate  meaning"  (Hamers  and 
Lambert,  1974:112). 


It  seems  that  Ss  cannot  ignore  the  verbal  context  in 
which  a  homograph  or  a  SA  ( semantically  ambiguous ) 
word  is  presented  and  that  all  sensory  input  will 
evoke  a  meaning  regardless  of  the  fact  that  certain 
words  can  have  ambiguous  meanings  whether  in  the  same 
language  or,  for  the  bilingual,  across  languages 
(Hamers  and  Lambert,  1974:112)* 


2*  Since  the  ratio  of  cognates  to  deceptive  cognates 
is  approximately  11,000  to  about  950,  the  memory  effort 
required  by  students  to  learn  vocabularies  could  be  greatly 
reduced  by  cognate  study* 


3*  The  acquisition  of  meaning  amongst  other  factors  is 
a  gradual  process  consisting  of  progressive  discrimination 
in  learning  the  native  language  as  well  as  a  second  one;  it 
is  never  complete  nor  is  it  a  simple  process*  Second 
language  students  of  French  can  benefit  from  cognates  and 
partial  cognates  because  not  all  words  are  learned  at  the 
same  time*  With  partial  cognates  an  important  tool  for 
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vocabulary  acquisition  would  be  to  encourage  students  not 
to  envisage  a  totally  static  lexicon  for  the  second 
language*  As  Vygotsky  puts  it:  "Thought  is  not  merely 
expressed  in  wordsf  it  comes  into  existence  through  them* 
The  relation  of  thought  to  word  is  not  a  thing  but  a 
process"  ( Vygotsky , 1962: 125 )•  The  relationship  is  dynamic, 
not  static*  However,  students  must  be  made  aware  not  " • • • 
to  equate  all  of  the  meanings  of  the  (French)  words  with 
all  of  the  meanings  of  the  English  cognate"  (  Anthony, 1952— 
53  : 80-8 1  )  . 

By  using  cognates,  reading  in  the  second  language  may 
be  facilitated  by  reducing  the  time  spent  looking  up 
unknown  words*  Thus,  the  student  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  target  language  on  a  larger  scale*  This  in  turn 
may  help  him  to  develop  a  Sprachaei uhl  and  sensitivity  to 
lexical  appropriateness  as  well  as  to  structural  forms*  The 
vocabulary  compiled  in  Le  Fran  ^ais  Fondamental  is  a  speech 
vocabulary*  Studies  have  shown,  that  Le  Franyai s 
Fondament a 1  may  not  permit  significant  comprehension  of  the 
written  language  ( K is t , 1962 : 20  )  •  With  cognates  the 
recognition  and  acquisition  of  a  reading  vocabulary  may  be 
facilitated* 

4*  The  student  does  not  have  to  become  a  philologist 
in  order  to  learn  some  word  endings  if  the  form  and  meaning 
of  the  English  and  French  cognates  are  otherwise  the  same* 


Chamberlin  observes  that: 
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The  amount  of  time  required  at  first  to  master  the 
principles  (  or  ruies  about  the  corresponding  English- 
French  cognate  endings)  grows  relatively  less,  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  cases  increases  to  which 
it  appliesj  until  the  time  may  be  practically 
disregarded  (Chamberlin,  1905  :316). 

In  addition,  the  formation  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and 

adverbs  in  French  could  be  illustrated  with  the  words  drawn 

from  the  cognate  list  and  at  the  same  time,  by  analogy, 

enrich  the  student's  Knowledge  of  his  own  language*  Goethe 

said:  "He  who  knows  no  foreign  language  does  not  truly  know 

his  own*"  In  practical  terms  Vygotsky  expresses  it  as 

follows : 

In  his  own  language,  the  child  conjugates  and  declines 
correctly,  but  without  realizing  it*  He  cannot  tell 
the  gender,  the  case,  or  the  tense  of  the  word  he  is 
using*  In  a  foreign  language,  he  distinguishes  between 
masculine  and  feminine  gender  and  is  conscious  of 
grammatical  forms  from  the  beginning*  The  child's 
strong  points  in  a  foreign  language  are  his  weak 
points  in  his  native  language,  and  vice  versa 
( Vygotsky,  1962  :  109  )• 


5*  Another  point  in  favor  of  using  cognates  stems  from 
the  suggestion  made  by  Patrick  O'Rourke  in  Toward  a  Science 
of  Vocabulary  Development  in  which  he  advocates  "•••  a 
taxonomy  of  generative  combining  forms  (roots,  prefixes  and 
suffixes)"  (O'Rourke,  1974  :  108)  to  be  systematically 
taught  for  practical  word  analysis*  The  acquisition  of 
meaning  may  be  enhanced  by  knowledge  of  key  prefixes,  roots 
and  suffixes*  Seashore  mentions  that  "Philologists  have 
shown  that  most  of  our  modern  language  words  are  really 


derived  from  a  relatively  small  number  of  roots  •••" 


( Seashore  &  Eckerson,  1940 
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suffixes  which  Jean  Dubois  (1962)  lists  in  his  book  Etude 
-La  ftgrAv.fr  flop  Sitfliaalf  Francis  moderne  £t_ 

con temoor ain  are  generally  as  applicable  to  English  as  to 
French  words*  For  example: 

Meaning  Example  words 

a~ ,  an  (  not,  without)  apathy*  atheism*  aseptic 

apathie*  atheisme*  aseptique 


bene 

( well*  good ) 

benefit*  benediction*  benevolent 

benefice*  benediction*  benevole 

Rslq.1 

Eyampls 

iuagna 

( great ) 

magnitude*  magnificent,  magnate 

magnitude*  magnifique*  magnat 

med 

( middle ) 

medium*  mediocre*  medieval 

medium,  mediocre*  medieval 

Suffix 

Meaning 

Example  words 

or  *  er 

( one  who  ) 

actor*  doctor,  employer 

acteur*  docteur*  employeur 

i  sm 

( belief  in  ) 

communism 

communi sme 

Thus*  cognate  learning  can  aid  vocabulary  acquisition  in 
two  ways :  1)  by  enriching  the  vocabulary  in  the  second 
language  and  2  )  by  complementing  the  vocabulary  of  the 
mother  tongue* 

6*  With  cognate  words,  the  cultural  evolution  of  the 
French  and  English  languages  could  be  studied*  Parallel  as 
well  as  divergent  semantic  development  of  words  could  be 
ascertained  with  reference  to  cognates*  partial  cognates 
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and  deceptive  cognates,  because  as  Georges  Gougenheim 
writes!  "Les  mots  sont  en  eflet  Le  reflet  de  l* evolution 
des  moeurs  et  des  idees"  ( Gougenheim, 1968  :7— 8)*  A  cultural 
unit  could  be  built  on  words*  Lexical  borrowings,  which 
fall  loosely  into  the  category  of  cognates,  and  are 
contained  in  the  author's  cognate  list  are,  according  to 
Gougenheim: 


•••  les  temoignages  precieux  des  relations  entre  les 
peuples.  Il  serai t  vain  de  chercher  quel  est  le  peuple 
qui  doit  le  plus  aux  aut res :  tout  depend  du  milieu  et 
du  moment*  X  I'epoque  actuelle,  la  multiplicity  des 
emprunts  dans  les  domaines  scientif iques  et  techniques 
tend  a  creer  un  certain  vocabulaire  international  qui 
repond  a  un  des  aspects  de  la  civilisation  moderne 
( Gougenheim, 1968: 30 )• 


Cognates  in  Oral  Comprehension 


Cognates  should  prove  to  be  of  utility  in  facilitating 

reading,  once  the  recognition  of  these  cognates  and  the 

familiarity  of  meaning  is  taken  into  consideration* 

Concerning  the  oral  recognition  of  cognates  Mackey  writes: 

•••  il  nous  faudra  distinguer  dans  la  comprehension 
d'un  mot,  la  forme  orale  de  la  forme  ecrite*  Pour  la 
comprehension  de  la  parole,  les  mots  qui  ont  une  meme 
orthographe,  pour  etre  semblables,  ne  nous  sont  pas 
d'un  grand  secours*  Des  mots  com me  nat ion  ,  qui 
s'ecrivent  de  la  meme  fa£on  en  anglais  et  en  Iranjais, 
ne  se  prononcent  pas  de  la  meme  fagon  dans  la  langue 
parlee:  en  anglais  /nei J  n/  et  en  fran^ais  /nasjo/ 
(Mackey,  1972:136)* 

In  keeping  with  the  emphasis  placed  today  upon 
communication  and  speech  in  second  language  teaching. 


cognates 


could  be  put  to  use  for  oral  comprehension* 
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Speech*  the  primary  form  of  Language*  is  the  major  aim  of 
Language  instruction*  Although  the  probability  of  pupils 
visiting  the  country  in  which  the  Language  is  spoken  may  be 
very  Low*  most  Canadian  pupils*  even  those  not  Living  in 
the  province  of  Quebec*  have  access  to  one  French  radio 
station  and  one  French  television  station  and  thus  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  French* 

Ross*  who  proposed  the  use  of  international  words 

(cognates)  as  phonetic  exercises*  states: 

Cognates  provide  a  situation  to  register  any 
differences  or  deviations  in  pronunciation  in  his  own 
Language*  for  the  cognate  word  simply  sounds  Like  an 
oddly  pronounced  word  in  the  student1 s  own  Language 
(Ross*  1S73  :  25)* 

What  seems  to  be  an  odd  pronunciation  may  simply  stem  from 
differences  in  the  consonantal  and  vocalic  systems  of  the 
English  and  French  languages  as  well  as  from  differences  in 
stress*  rhythm  and  intonation* 

The  oral  recognition  of  cognates  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted*  For  example*  the  word  "scene'*  has  a  French  cognate 
"scene"*  By  hearing  it  once,  an  English  student  studying 
French  may  not  understand  the  word*  Audio  discrimination  is 
conditioned  by  and  limited  to  phonemes  of  one's  own 
language*  For  second  language  learning*  the  realm  of 
discriminating  phonemes  must  be  modified  and  extended  in 
accordance  with  the  phonetic  system  of  the  target  language* 

A  comparison  of  the  consonantal  and  vocalic  systems  of 
English  and  French*  presented  by  Pierre  Delattre  reveals, 
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that,  concerning  the  consonantal  features,  an  American 
Learning  French  "•••  has  to  Learn  only  three  really  new 
consonants,  the  / X  / ,  / ^  /  and  /r/f  (and  for  the  vocalic 
system,  nine)  •  /y/?  1^1 »  /oe/,  the  two  Low  “a"  sounds  /a/ 
and  /  ,  and  four  nasal  vowels  /l  /»  /oe/ ,  /a/ ,  /o/" 

(Delattre,  1968  :82)* 

The  question  is  what  does  the  pupil  have  to  know  about 
French  phonetics  in  order  to  understand  cognates?  From  the 
analysis  of  the  English  and  French  phonetic  systems,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  pupils  will  probably  experience  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  oral  comprehension  with  cognates 
which  contain  one  or  more  of  the  12  unfamiliar  phonemes  as 
well  as  with  the  pure  vowel  sounds  in  French*  Methods  of 
introducing  the  students  to  French  pronunciation  could  be 
1)  "•••  to  begin  with  a  systematic  presentation  of  sounds 
and  clusters  of  sounds'1  ( Ross,  1973s  26  )  or  2)  "•••  to  leave 
the  student  to  pick  up  the  correct  pronunciation  in  the 
process  of  learning  other  aspects  of  the  language" 
(  Ross, 1973:26  )• 

Ross  (1973)  proposed  the  following  procedure  to  use 

"international  words"  as  phonetic  exercises: 

1*  First  the  student  hears  the  newly  introduced  word* 
2*  He  is  then  asked  to  guess  its  meaning  and  here  the 
correct  meaning  is  given  by  the  master  voice,  after 
the  usual  pause  for  student  response  ( Ross , 1973: 26  ) • 

Underlying  the  incorporation  of  cognates  in  phonetic 


exercises  is  the  same  assumption  as  that  made  for  using 
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cognates  in  reading*  -that 
similarities  and  thereby 
separate  features  between  two 


of  capitalizing  on 
reducing  the  disctinct 
languages* 


the 

and 


Cognates  in  Reading  Comprehension 


A  study  directly  pertinent  to  the  present 
investigation  is  Louis  Limper's  (1931)  inquiry  into 
"Student  Knowledge  of  Some  French— English  Cognates"*  Limper 
chose  iy499  words  from  the  Vander  Beke's  French  Word  Book 
(1929)  which  have  the  same  or  similar  form  and  meaning  as 
the  corresponding  English  words  and  designed  si mple— recal l 
tests*  The  students  were  asked  to  write  the  English  word 
which  the  French  word  suggested  to  them*  Words  whose 
English  cognates  did  not  appear  in  the  first  five  thousand 
words  of  the  Thorndike  list  were  arranged  in  multiple 
choice  tests  to  determine  whether  the  students  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  English  cognates  ( Limper, 1931: 41  )•  These 
tests  were  administered  to  grade  nine*  eleven  and  first 
year  college  students  who  had  not  studied  French  in  a 
number  of  schools  in  the  middle  west  (Limper*  1931)* 


The  three  relevant  findings  of  Limper's  study  are: 

1)  **•  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  a  French  word 
will  be  recognized  by  beginners  because  it  is  similar 
in  spelling  to  the  English  word  of  the  same  meaning* 
even  if  the  latter  is  a  word  of  high  frequency 
( Limper v  1931  :  41)*  This  inability  (by  some  students) 
to  overlook  slight  differences  in  the  spelling  of  the 
words  in  the  two  languages  constitutes  one  element  of 
the  difficulty  in  recognition  (Limper*  1931  :44)*  2* 
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(Another)  difficulty  is  caused  by  unf ami ii ari ty  with 
the  English  word,  ( Limper , 1931 : 44  )  because  English 
words  derived  from  the  French  are  generally  of  lower 
frequency  than  their  Anglo-Saxon  synonyms  and  hence 
may  not  be  known  by  many  students  ( Limper , 1 93 1 : 40  )•  3) 
(The  third  point,  closely  related  to  the  second  one  is 
that)  •••  the  percentages  of  correct  responses  for 
these  words  ( Limpe r , 193 1 : 44  )  increased  progressively 
from  grade  nine  to  first  year  college  students* 

Thus,  the  facilitation  effect  of  the  English— French 

cognates  was  found  to  depend  on  an  extensive  vocabulary 

knowledge  of  the  individual  in  his  native  language, 

English* 


The  aim  of  the  present  study  is  to  attempt  to 
incorporate  the  findings  of  Limper' s  study  regarding:  1* 
the  recognition  of  cognates,  2*  the  possible  unf amiliari ty 
with  English  cognates  and  3*  the  need  for  a  relatively 
large  English  vocabulary  power  by  students  who  study  French 
so  they  can  utilize  cognates  to  facilitate  comprehension 
and  vocabulary  acquisition  once  cognates  are  recognized* 

The  third  chapter  will  present  a  description  of  the 
sample,  the  oral  and  written  cognate  teaching  units  and  the 
tests  used  to  evaluate  the  cognate  teaching  material* 
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Chapter  III 


Description  of  the  Sample,  the  Experimental  Treatment 

and  the  Tests 

The  Sample 


Three  classes  of  grade  ten,  French  11  students 
participated  in  this  study.  French  11  students  were 
selected  mainly  because  secondary  students  are  expected  to 
have  on  the  average  a  relatively  larger  vocabulary  power 
than  elementary  or  Junior  high  students.  In  addition)  since 
the  teacher  was  teaching  three  French  11  classes)  this 
situation  was  appropriate  for  the  experimental  design.  One 
control  class  was  required)  one  class  for  the  treatment 
involving  the  oral  recognition  of  cognates  and  a  third 
class  for  the  treatment  involving  the  written  recognition 
of  cognates.  A  total  of  83  students  were  involved. 

Each  student's  I.Q.  score,  agef  years  of  French 
instruction)  final  grade  received  in  French  in  grade  nine, 
national  origin  and  parents'  occupations  were  taken  from 
the  cumulative  record  and  are  summarized  in  Table  1.  The 
Lor ge- Thorndi ke  I.Q.  score  was  recorded  for  each  student. 
Administration  of  the  test  ranged  from  1970  to  1974.  For 
some  students  the  recorded  I.Q.  score  was  up  to  five  years 
old.  The  range  of  I.Q.  scores  extended  from  92  to  149  with 
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Table  1 

Description  of  the  Sample 

Number  of  Students*  I.Q.  Score*  Age*  Years  of  French 
Instruction*  Final  Grade  in  Grade  9,  Sex*  and  Other 

Languages  Spoken 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Number  of 

Students 

25 

30 

28 

Mean  I.Q. 

117 

116 

112 

( range  ) 

( 101  -  140) 

(92  -  149) 

(93  -  148) 

Age  in  Years 

15.5 

15.  8 

15.8 

( range ) 

( 14.9-16. S) 

( 14.7-17.2) 

( 14.4-16.7 ) 

Years  of  French 

Instruction 

5.4  years 

5.3  years 

5.8  years 

( range  ) 

(  4  -  8  ) 

(3  -  7) 

(4  -  8) 

Final  French 

A  =  13 

A  =  17 

A  =  12 

Grade 

B  =  11 

B  =  6 

B  =  9 

C  =  1 

C  =  6 

D  =  1 

C  =  5 

D  =  1 

Boys 

5 

7 

8 

Girls 

20 

23 

20 

Other  Languages 

German  (  3  ) 

German  (  1 ) 

German  (  4 ) 

Spoken 

Chi nese  ( 3 ) 

Chinese  (  1  ) 

Chinese  (  2 ) 

Spanish  ( 1 ) 
Dutch  (  1  ) 

Punjabi  (  1 ) 
Ukrainian  (  1 ) 

Greek  ( 1 ) 

.  '  -  .  ■  t 
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a  grand  mean  ol  115*  The  year  of  birth  ranged  from  1958  to 
I960*  Sixty— three  students,  the  majority  of  the  group,  were 
born  in  1959*  Years  of  French  instruction  ranged  from  a 
minimum  of  three  years  to  a  maximum  of  eight  years:  1 
student  had  three  years,  22  students  had  four  years,  17  had 
five  years,  29  had  six  years,  10  students  had  seven  years, 
and  4  had  eight  years  of  French  instruction*  OX  the  total 
sample  of  83  students,  42  students  had  an  A,  26  students  a 
B,  22  students  a  C  and  two  students  a  D  grade  in  French  on 
their  grade  9  final  report  card*  The  socio-economic 
background  for  the  sample  was  estimated  by  noting  the 
occupation(s)  of  the  parentis)  for  each  student*  These 
ranged  from  skilled  labour  to  graduate  and  post-graduate 
professional  positions,  with  39  parents  having  had 
university  training*  Roughly  speaking,  the  socio-economic 
class  of  the  sample  may  be  characterized  as  middle  class* 

Teaching  Unit 


Permission  to  perform  the  study  was  obtained  from  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board*  The  French  teacher  at  one  of 
the  high  schools  in  Edmonton  volunteered  to  participate  in 
the  experiment*  Students  were  not  informed  about  the 
specifics  of  the  experimental  treatments  nor  that  some 
examinations  which  were  administered  during  that  time  were 
part  of  an  experimental  study  in  order  to  minimize  the 


Hawthorne  effect* 


There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
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motivational  factors  or  other  conditions  apart  from  the 
experimental  variable  and  the  characteristics  of  the  sample 
favored  one  or  the  other  of  the  groups  within  the  context 
of  the  treatments* 

Six  lessons  lasting  approximately  30  to  35  minutes 
each  were  presented  to  the  two  treatment  groups  on  six 
consecutive  Mondays*  The  experiment  proper  was  carried  out 
over  a  period  of  six  weeks  from  April  21  to  May  26*  1975 
not  including  the  pre-  and  posttests*  The  regular  class 
teacher  administered  the  pre—  and  posttests  as  well  as 
teaching  the  material  for  the  oral  and  written  cognate 
recognition  treatment* 

Oral  Cognate  Recognition  Teaching  Unit 


The  objectives  for  the  oral  cognate  recognition 
teaching  unit  were*  first*  to  inform  students  about  the 
existence  and  properties  of  English— French  cognates*  and* 
second*  to  provide  students  with  the  necessary  phonetic 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  to  facilitate 
pronunciation  and  comprehension  of  Engli sh— French  cognates* 

The  instructional  material  used  to  achieve  these 
objectives  included: 

bay  jL  a  handout  including  the  definition  of  cognates*  24 
Engl ish— French  cognate  word— ending  regularities,  and  a  list 
of  the  most  frequent  deceptive  cognates  contained  in  Le 
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£ fftttCftiS  Fondaaental .  Premier  Deare  , 

Day  I I  review  of  the  sounds  of  the  French  alphabet  and  a 
handout  on  the  French  vocalic  system* 

Day  III  the  French  nasal  vowels  and  four  cognate  word- 
ending  regularities  with  ten  example  words  for  each 
category, 

Day  IV  another  four  cognate  word— ending  regularities  with 
ten  example  words  for  each  category  and  a  pre-recorded 
wordlist  of  twenty  Engli sh— French  cognates. 

Day  V  and  VI  a  different  practice  cognate  wordlist  of  20 
lexical  items  and  four  different  cognate  word— ending 
regularities  with  ten  example  words  for  each  category  were 
used  • 

For  further  details  see  Experimental  Treatment  for  the  Oral 
Recognition  of  Cognates,  Appendix  A,  lesson  material  and 
objectives • 

Two  instructional  strategies  were  adopted  to  achieve 
the  objectives:  1  )  The  student  was  asked  to  apply  his 
phonetic  knowledge  of  French  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Engl ish— French  cognate  words  in  French  and  2)  The  reverse 
approach  in  which  the  student  was  presented  with  pre¬ 
recorded  oral  French  cognate  words  and  was  asked  to  guess 
tne  equivalent  English  word. 

The  literature  concerning  phonetic  instruction 
supports  the  teaching  of  phonetics.  Tomatis  emphasizes  the 


value  of  phonetic  instruction  as  follows:  11 


correc  t 
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audition  brings  forth  near  perfect  phonation  and  accurate 
audition  and  phonation  facilitate  understanding  and 
expression"  (Tomatisj  1363  )•  Monod  writes,  "In  schools  the 
important  thing  is  to  master  the  sound  system  at  the 
phonemic  level  which  is  necessary  in  order  for 


communication  to  take  place"  (Monod,  1971:89)* 


A  review  of  the  sounds  corresponding  to  the  French 

alphabet  was  included  in  the  oral  cognate  recognition 

teaching  unit  in  order  to  make  students  aware  of  sound- 

letter  correspondence*  Galland  who  investigated  the 

structural  relationship  between  the  spelling  and 

pronunciation  of  words  in  modern  French  (Galland,  1941: 

478)  concluded  from  his  study  that  : 

The  21  sound— characters  having  counterparts  in  the 
letter  frequency  make  up  78  percent  of  the  entire 
sound— character  total*  (  P*  485)  •••  (and)  a  complete 
absence  of  concordance  exists  in  22  percent  of  the 
sound  occurrences,  and  that  the  condition  occurs  and 
falls  within  the  group  consisting  of  six  percent  of 
the  letter  frequency*  (p*  486)  For  the  following 

twelve  consonants  r,  s,  l,  t,  d,  p,  m,  n,  v,  f,  b,  g 
•••  a  very  appreciable  percentage  of  concordance 
exists  between  the  sound  and  its  represented  spelling 
(Galland,  1941:484)* 


Since  there  are  only  three  phonemes  in  the  French 
consonant  system  which  an  Anglophone  studying  French  has  to 
master,  but  nine  French  vowels,  proportionately  more  time 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  French  vocalic  system  and 
students  received  a  handout  to  which  they  could  refer  when 
trying  to  pronounce  the  English— French  cognate  words  in 
French*  Since  only  comprehension  of  isolated  words  was 
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dealt  with*  intonation 
secondary  attention* 

Keeping  in  mind  the  time 
emphasis  in  the  teaching 
recognition  group  was  placed 
phonemes  in  French* 

The  Written  Cognate 


rhythm  and  pitch  received  only 

limit  of  the  experiment y  the 
unit  for  the  oral  cognate 
on  unfamiliar  and  differing 

Recognition  Teaching  Unit 


The  objectives  for  the  written  recognition  of  the 
cognate  teaching  unit  were  1)  to  inform  students  about  the 
existence  and  properties  of  English-French  cognates  and  2) 
to  help  students  recognize  written  cognates  and  thereby  to 
increase  their  passive  vocabulary*  Recognitiony  not  recall 
was  the  criterion* 

The  instructional  material  used  to  achieve  these 
objectives  included: 

Day  X  a  handout  including  the  definition  of  cognatesy  24 
English— French  cognate  word— ending  regularitiesy  and  a  list 
of  the  most  frequent  deceptive  cognates  contained  in  Le 
Franfrais  Fon£ftfflenla,l  t  Ffgauejc  DeflJ.g  * 

J2&X  JJL  four  cognate  word-ending  regularities  with  ten 
example  words  for  each  categoryy  a  review  of  the  French 
noun  charac teristicsy  and  a  French  excerpt  "La  Renaissance 
italienne”  y 

Day  III  another  four  cognate  word— ending  regularities  with 
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ten  example  words  for  each  category,  a  list  of  the  meanings 
of  the  suffixes  contained  in  the  cognate  word— ending 
regularities,  their  morphological  characteristics  and  a 
french  excerpt  "La  Pollution", 

Day  IV  a  further  four  cognate  word-ending  regularities  with 
ten  example  words  for  each  category,  a  review  of  the  French 
verb  characteristics  and  a  French  excerpt  "L* Empire  Inca", 
Dav  V  four  additional  cognate  word— ending  regularities  with 
ten  example  words  for  each  category,  a  review  of  the  French 
adjective  characteristics  and  a  French  excerpt  "Les 

Dinosaures" , 

fray.  XJL  a  review  of  the  French  adverb  characteristics, 
information  about  the  use  of  context  clues  in  word 
recognition  and  comprehension,  and  a  French  excerpt 
"L* Avenir  de  I'Aaerique  Centrale"* 

For  further  details  see  Experimental  Treatment  for  the 
Written  Recognition  of  Cognates,  Appendix  A,  lesson 
material  and  objectives* 

The  instructional  strategies  used  to  acquire  and 
practice  the  recognition  of  written  cognates  were  1  )  the 
presentation  of  isolated  English— French  cognates  which  were 
defined  in  French  and  served  to  illustrate  the  sixteen 
cognate  word— ending  regularities  which  were  selected  for 
the  treatment  and  2)  the  reading  and  analysis  of  the  French 
excerpts • 


The  investigator  decided  for  the  following  reasons 
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that  the  definition  of  the  English-French  cognates  should 
be  presented  in  French:  1)  Grade  10,  French  11  students 
have  four  or  more  years  of  French  instruction;  2) 
Practicing  previously  learned  words  and  expressions  is  an 
additional  benefit  in  using  explanations  and  definitions  in 
the  target  language  (Wiens,  1948:17)*  3)  Since  the  student 
is  called  upon  to  reason  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  his 
linguistic  reasoning  faculty  might  be  developed*  4) 
Students  should  start  with  a  clear  equation  of  concepts, 
not  just  a  meaningless  equation  of  words  ( Eof f  &  Bull, 
1948:5)*  A  translation  of  the  English— French  cognate  word 
may  be  of  no  use  if  the  student  does  not  know  the  word  in 
English* 

The  French  definitions  accompanying  each  of  the  ten 
example  words  in  the  cognate  word— ending  regularities  are 
condensations  rather  than  exact  quotations  from  Le  Pe ti t 
Robert  and  were  verified  with  the  Webster 1 s  New 

1  hie  rca.t  ig.  nsl  Pis  .tip  nary  • 

The  decision  influencing  the  selection  of  the  excerpts 
was  determined  by: 

1)  the  student* s  comprehension  level  in  the  second 
language,  that  is  to  say,  by  his  vocabulary  knowledge  in 
the  target  language, 

2)  the  age  of  the  sample,  (  the  French  excerpts  were 
selected  from  Vide  o— Presse  ,  a  magazine  intended  for 


teenagers  )  , 
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3)  the  authenticity  of  the  Language  usage  in  the  excerpts? 

4)  the  context  learning  situation  for  vocabulary 
acquisition  provided  by  the  excerpts?  and 

5)  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  excerpts  for  practicing 
cognate  recognition* 

The  presentation  order  of  the  excerpts  was  determined 
partly  by  the  order  of  the  presentation  of  the  cognate 
word— ending  regularities*  For  example?  the  excerpt  "La 
Renaissance  italienne"  contained  quite  a  few  examples  of 
the  ie"  cognate  word— ending  regularity*  Thus?  students 
could  apply  their  knowledge  of  the  first  four  word— ending 
regularities  to  this  excerpt*  In  addition?  the  French  noun 
characteristics  and?  in  the  subsequent  lessons  concerning 
tne  verb?  adjective  and  adverb  characteristics?  could  also 
be  studied  with  the  excerpts*  Since  not  only  the  first  four 
cognate  word— ending  regularities  were  contained  in  the 
excerpts?  students  had  a  handout  including  the  24  cognate 
word— ending  regularities  and  the  most  frequent  deceptive 
cognates  to  which  they  could  refer  when  reading  the 
excerpts • 

The  French  noun?  verb?  adjective  and  adverb 
characteristics  were  included  in  the  teaching  unit  to 
provide  students  with  assistance  in  word  analysis*  For 
example?  suffixes  which  determine  the  part  of  speech  of 
words  do  not  necessarily  affect  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  word?  e*g*  "rapide"  is  an  adjective?  "rapidite"  a  noun? 
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an d  "rapidement11  an  adverb#  Thus  from  knowledge  of  the 
primary  word  students  could  be  guided  to  understand  derived 
wo  rds • 


The  investigator  decided  upon  the  use  of  the  lecture 
presentation  for  the  following  reasons:  1)  the  lecture 
method  is  an  efficient  method  to  transmit  knowledge  (see 
Ausubelf  1967  )y  and  2)  the  time  available  for  the  study  was 
limited  (  six  lessons  of  30  to  35  minutes)*  The  investigator 
and  teacher  in  consultation  decided  not  to  omit  any  of  the 
prepared  teaching  material  except  that  the  teacher  agreed 
to  modify  the  lecture  presentation  to  a  questioning 
approach  if  the  information  was  already  known  by  students* 
For  example y  this  was  expected  to  occur  to  some  extent  with 
the  French  noun  t  verb y  adjective  and  adverb 
charac teristicsy  the  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  the 
suffixes  which  the  English  and  French  languages  share,  and 
the  study  of  the  French  alphabet* 

The  use  of  cognates  in  second  language  acquisition  may 
be  regarded  as  a  tool  for  vocabulary  development* 
Unf o rtunately y  as  the  review  of  the  literature  concerning 
vocabulary  development  reveals,  research  evidence  does  not 
point  to  a  single  best  approach  to  teaching  vocabulary* 
leintraub  (1968)  and  O*  Rourke  (1974)  suggest  the  teaching 
of  roots  and  affixes y  Hartwig  (1974)  and  Deighton  (1959) 
the  use  of  context  and  Traxler  ( 1931 )  the  memorization  of 


wo  rds 
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To  develop  or  facilitate  the  use  of  cognates  in 
vocabulary  acquisition  the  linguistic  reasoning  ability  of 
the  student  must  be  developed*  The  investigator  felt 
justified  to  combine  a  variety  of  techniques  concerning 
vocabulary  development  and  to  include  1 )  knowledge  of 
morphology,  2)  word  parts  (roots  and  affixes)  and  3) 
context  clues  to  aid  in  reading  comprehension*  It  should  be 
noted  that  word  part  analysis  and  the  use  of  context  clues 
if  taught  in  the  English  language  class  may  be  applicable 
to  the  study  of  English— French  cognates  in  French  as  a 
second  language* 

A  detailed  description  of  the  tests  used  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  material  on  oral  and 
written  cognates  follows* 


The  Tests 


The  investigator  consulted  the  Educational  Psychology 
Testing  library  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  the 
Curriculum  Examination  Branch  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 
and  the  School  Book  Branch  about  available  vocabulary 
tests*  Unfortunately,  no  standardized  English  vocabulary 
test  was  designed  for  and  in  use  in  Alberta*  Intelligence 
tests  contain  vocabulary  sections  but  they  provide  too 
small  a  vocabulary  sample  for  the  purpose  of  this  study* 
Thus,  the  investigator  decided  to  use  the  Quick— Scoring 
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Vocabulary  Test  (  QSVT ) ,  Grades  9  to  13.  This  test  was 
selected  because  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  test  was  Judged 
by  the  investigator  to  be  appropriate  for  the  ages  of  the 
students  in  the  sample  and  because  the  test  measures 
students*  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  rather  than 
spelling  or  some  other  aspect  of  vocabulary. 

Quick-Scoring  Vocabulary  Test  ( QSVT  ) 

The  Quick— Scori ng  Vocabulary  Test  was  designed  by  the 
Department  of  Educational  Research)  Ontario  College  of 
Education  and  is  presented  in  full  in  Appendix  B  of  this 
study*  including  the  scoring  key. 

The  test  consists  of  two  parallel  forms:  forms  A  and 

Bv  each  containing  90  items  with  five  multiple  choice 

answers.  Standardization  information  for  this  test  is  given 

in  the  Manual  of  Directions. 

Both  forms  of  the  Quick— Scoring  Vocabulary  Test  were 
administered  in  a  standardization  testing  programme  in 
November*  1956*  to  the  following  numbers  of  students 
drawn  from  ail  parts  of  Ontario  and  from  all  types  of 
schools :  Grade  9*  2639;  Grade  10*  1872;  Grade  11* 

1550;  Grade  12*  1434;  and  Grade  13*  1133.  Ip.  3) 

Concerning  the  reliability  of  the  test*  **•••  the  parallel 

forms  estimates  of  reliability  are: 

Grade  Reliability 


Coef f ici ent 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


.90 

•  93 

•  93 

•  93 
.93 


(Manual  of  Directions,  page  4) 
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Ltna.1  Recognition  lest  ( OCRT ) 


The  OCRT  was  designed  by  the  investigator  and  was 
revised  three  times*  The  first  test  version  consisted  of 
thirty— four  orally  presented  Engli sh— French  cognates 
pronounced  twice  in  French  by  the  investigator*  The  student 
was  asked  to  select  his  answer  from  four  written  multiple- 
choice  English— French  cognates  which  started  with  the  same 
phoneme— grapheme  as  the  orally  presented  stimulus  cognate* 
Students  were  asked  to  interpret  the  acoustic  property  of 
cognates  in  relation  to  the  graphemes*  This  first  attempt 
at  designing  the  cognate  word  test  had  the  short— comings  of 
confounding  two  abilitiest  that  of  auditory  discrimination 
and  that  of  reading  ability* 

In  the  second  revision  of  the  oral  cognate  test  the 
stimulus  cognate  word  as  well  as  the  four  mult iple— choice 
English  words  were  presented  orally*  In  addition}  the 
phonetic  transcriptions  of  the  English— French  cognates  had 
been  compared  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  phonemes 
which  differed  between  the  English  and  French 
pronunciation}  and  then  listed  in  order  of  increasing 
number  of  different  phonemes  contained  in  the  stimulus 
cognate*  Ten  of  the  stimulus  cognate  words  were  contained 
in  the  vocabulary  list  of  L£.  Frangais  Fondamental,  Premier 
Degre  and  were  employed  in  £_t  JLaagfi.S  Si£.  ftC.e  • 


Forty  of  such  items  were  randomly  divided  into  two 
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lists  of  twenty  items*  The  order  of  the  possible  choice 
words  within  the  answer  sets  was  random*  The  tape  recording 
of  the  OCRT  was  performed  by  a  native  French  speaker  and  by 
a  native  English  speaker*  The  French  cognate  word  was 
pronounced  twice,  and  after  two  seconds  the  four  English 
multiple-choice  words  were  each  presented  once*  The  student 
had  five  seconds  to  record  his  answer  on  a  mult i pie— choic e 
answer  sheet  before  the  next  stimulus  cognate  word  was 
presented*  The  same  timing  was  observed  throughout  the 
test* 

This  test  was  administered  to  fourteen  university 
students  enrolled  in  Ed*  C*  I*  459  at  the  University  of 
Alberta*  Since  these  students  were  going  to  be  French 
instructors,  they  should  have  answered  each  item  correctly, 
which  they  did*  In  addition,  the  students  made  some  useful 
suggestions  on  how  to  improve  the  directions  for  the  test 
by  including  two  examples  preceeding  the  test  proper* 

The  second  revised  test  was  piloted  on  42  French  11 
students*  The  item  analysis  performed  on  the  results  showed 
that  the  test  was  far  too  easy  for  French  11  students*  The 
DERS:  TEST01  item  analysis  which  provided  this  information 
is  summarized  in  Table  2* 

The  test  mean  for  part  I  was  19*95  and  for  part  II 
20*49  for  22  items*  Internal  consistency,  as  calculated 
with  the  Kuder  Richardson  20  formula  was  —0*08  for  part  I 


and  0*49  for  part  II*  With  a  mean  item  difficulty  of  0*91 


* 
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Table  2 

Item  Analysis  of  the  Second  Revised  OCRT  Part  I  and  II 
Means*  Test  Reliability*  and  Biserial  Correlation 


OCRT,  Part  I 

OCRT* 

Part  II 

Number  of  French 

Students 

11 

42 

42 

Test  Scores 

Mean 

Range 

19.95 

17-22 

20.48 
15  - 

22 

Variance 

1.43 

2.20 

Kuder  Richardson 

20 

-0.08 

0.49 

Item  Difficulty 
Mean 

Range 

0.91 

0.48  -  1.00 

0.93 

0.50 

-  1.00 

Biserial  Correlation 
Mean 

Range 

0.33 

0.00  -  0.88 

0.42 
0.  00 

-  0.96 
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it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  negative  KR2  0  coefficient 
because  the  KR20  is  calculated  on  too  tew  items*  and  thus 
suay  fluctuate*  Item  difficulty,  expressed  as  the  percentage 
of  students  answering  an  item  correctly,  ranged  from  0*48 
to  1*00  for  part  I  and  from  0*50  to  1*00  for  part  II  which 
indicates  that  the  test  items  were  too  easy  for  French  11 
students*  The  biserial  correlations  for  part  I  ranged  from 
0*00  to  0*88  and  part  II  from  0*00  to  0*96*  Item 
reliability  indices  were  not  available*  The  second  revised 
OCRT  had  two  shortcomings,  first,  the  test  was  too  easy  and 
second,  too  short* 

In  the  third  revision  of  the  test,  the  lexical  items 
contained  in  F ranyai s  Fondamental*  Premier  Deare  were 
replaced  with  cognates  not  contained  in  VqLx  et  taftggS  &£. 
France  because  the  investigator  was  interested  in 
determining  the  recognition  of  unfamiliar  cognates*  Thus, 
vocabulary  students  knew  was  not  useful  for  responding  to 
the  test  items*  Items  with  a  difficulty  range  of  0*25  to 
0*80  were  retained  in  the  final  OCRT  version*  In  addition, 
the  number  of  lexical  items  was  increased  from  twenty  to 
thirty  items* 

In  the  construction  of  the  third  revised  OCRT  the 
English  mult i pie— choic e  response  alternatives  were  selected 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  information  on  students' 
response  style*  One  of  the  English  multiple— choice  words 
approaches  as  much  as  is  possible  the  pronunciation  of  the 


- 
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French  stimulus  cognate  wordy  one  of  the  four  multiple- 
choice  words  corresponds  to  the  French  cognate  wordy  and 
two  English  words  are  distractors*  The  English  multiple- 
choice  words  start  either  with  the  same  grapheme  or  phoneme 
as  the  cognate  stimulus  word* 

In  respondingy  students  are  required  to  interpret  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  cognates  in  relation  to  the 
English  word*  Theore ticallyf  it  is  possible  that  students 
could  base  their  responses  on  the  perception  of  the 
cognate's  meaning  rather  than  on  the  sounds  contained  in 
the  word*  This  did  occur  in  the  second  revised  OCRT  with 
the  ten  stimulus  cognate  words  employed  in  Voix  e t  Images 
de  France  which  students  knew*  Ianco— Worrall  writes: 
"Exploratory  studies  have  shown  that  • • •  semantic 
preference  increases  with  age"  ( Ianco— Worrall v  1972  2  1391) 
and  probably  with  an  increased  knowledge  in  the  second 
language*  Howevery  because  students  may  or  may  not  know  the 
English  words  f  the  key  to  the  correct  response  on  the  OCRT 
test  may  be  based  upon  correct  auditory  discrimination* 

Eighty— eight  French  11  students  wrote  this  test  for 
piloting  purposes*  The  DEES:  TEST04  provided  the 
information  on  the  item  analysis  to  be  seen  in  Table  3*  The 
meany  rangey  variance  and  KR20  are  very  close  for  the  two 
parallel  forms  of  the  OCRT2  For  part  I  the  mean  is  17*50y 
range  is  10  to  26 v  variance  is  11*50  and  KR20  is  0*53  and 
for  part  II  the  mean  is  16*91y  the  range  is  10  to  21 y 
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lab le  3 


Item  Analysis 
Means*  Test 


of  the  Third  Revised  OCRT  Test  Part  I  and  II 
Reliability*  Biserial  Correlation  and  Item 
Reliability  Index 


OCRT,  Part  I 

OCRT,  Part  II 

Number  of  French 
Students 

11 

88 

88 

Test  Scores 

Mean 

17.50 

16.91 

Range 

10  -  26 

10  -  26 

Variance 

1 1.50 

11.61 

Kuder  Richardson 

20 

0.53 

0.52 

Item  Difficulty 

Mean 

0.58 

0.56 

Range 

Biserial  Correlation 

0.17  -  0.98 

0.09  -  0.91 

Mean 

0.40 

0.36 

Range 

0.02  -  0.80 

0.13  -  0.71 

Item  Reliability 

Mean 

0.11 

0.11 

Range 

0.00  -  0.21 

0.02  -  0.28 

' 
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variance  11*61  and  KR20  is  0*52*  The  Pearson  product  moment 
correlation  between  part  I  and  part  II  was  tound  to  be 
0  •  80  • 


The  third  revised 

OCRT  is 

presented  in 

full 

i  n 

Appendix  B  of 

this 

study , 

including 

the 

scori ng 

key* 

The 

item  analysis 

for 

the  OCRT  test  part  I 

based  on 

the  scores 

of  78  students 

who 

completed  the 

OCRT 

,  part 

I  as 

the 

pretest  is  presented  in  Appendix  C  of  this  study* 

The  investigator  decided  to  use  cognates  in  isolation 
in  the  OCRT  rather  than  in  a  linguistic  context  because  of 
the  possibility  of  confounding  the  comprehension  of  a 
sentence  with  the  auditory  discrimination  of  the  word* 
Concerning  vocabulary  learning,  Lord  notes  that  "•••  there 
is  an  almost  conspiratorial  unreadiness  to  admit  that  vast 
areas  of  lexis  are  unaffected  by  syntactic  considerations” 
(Lord,  1974  2  239)*  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  cognate 
list,  nouns  are  predominant*  Uriel  Weinreich  explains  the 
predominance  of  nouns  in  the  following  ways  "The  reason  is 
probably  of  a  Lexical-semantic,  rather  than  a  grammatical 
and  structural  nature"  (Weinreich,  1953  2  37)* 

Essentially,  code-switching  is  required  in  the  oral 
cognate  test*  The  student  hears  a  French  word,  pronounced 
in  French,  and  has  then  the  choice  of  matching  the  word  to 
one  of  the  four  English  words  pronounced  in  English*  Kolers 
has  demonstrated  that  "Code-switching  is  inhibitory  for 
production  but  irrelevant  for  comprehension"  (  Kolers,  1966 
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:  371)*  In  his  experiment  the  subjects  were  asked  to  read 
aloud  linguistically  mixed  material*  Three  kinds  of  errors 
were  observed:  1*  phonological:  a  word  was  pronounced  with 
the  accent  of  the  other  language^  2*  translational:  words 
were  translated  into  the  other  language  to  conform  to  the 
antecedent  wordsf  and  3*  ordinal:  syntactic  rearrangements 
were  made* 

Concerning  the  investigation  of  oral  comprehension  of 
cognates)  both  Winitz  and  Reeds  agree  that  comprehension 
precedes  production* 

Diese  Reihenfolge  -  erst  verstehen*  dann  sprechen  — 

wird  •••  als  eine  funktionale  Eigenschaft  des 
menschlichen  Gehirns  angesehen,  die  auch  beim 
Fremdsprachenunterr icht  beachtet  werden  sollte  (Winitz: 
and  Reedsj  1973  :  295)* 

Written  Connate  Recognition  lesJ  ( ) 

The  WCRT  was  revised  three  times*  The  first  version 
consisted  of  a  paragraph  containing  77  lexical  items  of 
which  33  were  cognates  not  contained  in  L_e  En&D.fcftjja 
Fondamental.  Premier  Deare  •  The  directions  to  the  students 
were:  “Underline  the  words  you  think  you  know  and  then 
write  the  English  equivalent  for  the  words  underlined*”  One 
of  the  two  paragraphs  taken  from  V ideo-Fresse  «  "Revue 
mensuelle  pour  les  Jeunes"  was  intended  as  a  pretest  and 
one  as  a  posttest*  The  decisions  regarding  the  use  of  a 
written  passage  for  cognate  ident if icat ion  in  the  WCRT  were 
1)  that  words  in  isolation  can  have  several  meanings  as  the 
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meaning  of  a  given  word  is  determined  by  its  context  and  2) 
through  reading  the  student  is  exposed  to  authentic  *'  •  •  • 
samples  of  natural  language  •••  produced  by  native  speakers 
for  consumption  by  native  speakers"  (Wilkinsv  1972:172)* 
The  acquisition  of  vocabulary  through  reading  is  possible 
because  the  linguistic  context  can  make  the  specific 
meaning  of  the  word  clear* 

Objections  to  the  first  version  of  the  WCRT  test  were 
that  neither  the  syntactic  structures  nor  the  occurrence  of 
cognates  were  controlled  in  the  two  paragraphs* 
Subsequently!  the  investigator  wrote  26  French  sentences  of 
which  thirteen  were  parallel  in  syntax  and  included  the 
same  number  of  cognate  words  from  the  list  of  cognate  word- 
ending  regularities*  The  student  was  asked  to  read  the 
sentence  and  write  down  the  translation  for  the  numbered 
words  in  the  sentence  on  the  test  booklet* 

The  shortcomings  of  this  test  became  evident  after 
having  piloted  this  test  on  42  grade  10»  French  11 
students*  The  test  appeared  to  not  only  measure  translation 
ability  but  also  spelling  ability*  For  example,  the  French- 
English  cognate  "altitude"  was  spelled  in  English 
"atitude"*  Did  the  student  make  a  spelling  mistake,  meaning 
"altitude"  or  did  he  think  the  word  meant  "attitude"  not 
knowing  how  to  spell  the  word  correctly?  In  addition,  the 
test  was  too  easy  for  French  11  students* 


The  final  revision  of  the  WCRT  consisted  of  designing 
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a  mult iple- choice  French  sentence  test  controlling  as 
before  the  syntactic  structures  of  the  sentences*  In 
additionr  the  vocabulary  knowledge  of  Grade  10  ,  French  11 
students  was  controlled  in  the  leads  so  as  to  prevent 
blanks  due  to  unf ami liar ity  with  the  lexical  items*  The 
vocabulary  was  limited  to  lexical  items  contained  in  the 
first  eleven  lessons  of  Voix  e t  Images  de  France  covered  by 
French  11  students  and  the  use  of  cognates*  In  order  to 
validate  the  testy  an  associate  professor  from  the  Romance 
Language  Department  at  the  University  of  Alberta  read  the 
test  and  examined  the  possible  multiple— choice  responses 
before  the  administration*  Since  students  were  asked  to 
record  their  answers  on  mult iple— choice  answer  sheets 
rather  than  writing  out  their  answers  in  fully  the  test  was 
expanded  to  include  thirty  sentences*  The  final  version  was 
piloted  on  forty  French  11  students  in  two  classes*  The 
presentation  of  the  two  parallel  tests  was  alternated,  one 
class  starting  with  part  Iy  the  other  with  part  II  and  vice 
versa • 

Item  analysis  was  performed  and  the  results  are 
summarized  in  Table  4*  The  meanf  range y  variance  and  KR20 
are  very  close  for  the  two  parallel  forms  of  the  WCRT5  For 
part  Iy  the  mean  is  16*72,  range  is  10  to  24y  variance 
12*55  and  KR  20  is  0*59  and  for  part  II  the  mean  is  16*65f 
range  is  10  to  24,  variance  is  13*33  and  KR20  is  0.57.  The 
Pearson  product— moment  correlation  between  part  I  and  part 


II  was  found  to  be  0*77*  Three  sentences  with  negative  or 
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Table  4 

Item  Analysis  of  the  Third  Revised  WCRT  Part  I  ancl  II 
Means}  Test  Reliability*  Biserial  Correlation  and 

Item  Reliability 


WCRT,  Part  I 

WCRT,  Part  II 

Number  of  French 

Students 

11 

40 

40 

Test  Scores 

Mean 

Range 

16.72 

10-24 

16.65 

10  -  24 

Variance 

12.55 

13.33 

Kuder  Richardson 

20 

0.59 

0.57 

Item  Difficulty 
Mean 

Range 

0.56 

0.05  -  0.98 

0.56 

0.05  -  1.00 

Biserial  Correlation 

Mean 

Range 

o  o 

•  « 

1 

o 

• 

O' 

0.33 

0.63  -  1.00 

Item  Reliability 
Mean 

Range 

0.12 

-0.07  -  0.29 

0.12 

-0.04  -  0.27 

' 


' 
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tow  biserial  correlation  were  eliminated)  thus  leaving 
twenty— seven  sentences  in  each  test*  The  item  analysis  lor 
the  WCRT  part  I  with  twenty— seven  sentences  is  summarized 
in  Table  5*  The  WCRT  part  I  and  II  (  pre—  and  posttest)  is 
presented  in  lull  in  Appendix  B  of  this  study  including  the 
scoring  key*  The  item  analysis  for  the  WCRT  test  part  I 
based  on  the  scores  of  80  students  is  presented  in  Appendix 
C  of  this  study* 

Particular  care  was  taken  by  the  investigator  in  the 
process  of  constructing  and  revising  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  to 
follow  the  outline  for  the  selection  of  mult iple— choice 
answers  and  the  design  of  objective  tests  as  discussed  by 
Robert  Lado  in  Language  Testing  (  1964  )  and  by  Rebecca 
Valette  in  Modern  Language  Tes  ting  (  1967  )• 


For  the  experiment  the  pretests  were  administered  to 
83  students  out  of  which  74  students  completed  all  three 
pretests*  The  pretests  were  administered  in  the  following 
order  and  on  the  following  dates: 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group 

C 

con  tr  o  l 

written 

oral 

Apr  i  l 

14 

Q  S  V  T 

OCRT 

W  C  R 

T 

Apr  i  l 

15 

WCRT 

Q  S  V  T 

OCR 

T 

Apr  i  l 

16 

OCRT 

WCRT 

Q  S  V 

T 

Group 

A 

was  the  c 

ontrol  group* 

Group 

B  was 

trained 

in 

the 

wri 1 1 en 

recognition 

of  cognates* 

Group 

C  was 

trained 

in 

the 

. 
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Table  5 

Item  Analysis  of  the  Third  Revised  WCRT  Test  Part  I 
with  27  Sentencesy  Mean,  Test  Reliability,  Biserial 
Correlation  and  Item  Reliability  Index 


WCRT,  Part  I 

Number  of  French  11 
Students 

80 

Test  Scores 

Mean 

Range 

19.25 

10-24 

Variance 

11.29 

Kuder  Richardson  20 

0.64 

Item  Difficulty 

Mean 

Range 

0.72 

0.25  -  0.98 

Biserial  Correlation 

Mean 

Range 

0.54 

0.14  -  0.81 

Item  Reliability 

Mean 

Ra  nge 

0.12 

0.01  -  0.24 
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oral  recognition  of  cognates*  The  posttests  were 
administered  in  the  same  order  for  each  group  from  June  2 
to  June  4,  1975*  Due  to  absence  at  the  pretests  the  total 
sample  consisted  of  74  students:  sixteen  boys  and  fifty- 
eight  girls* 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  analysis  of  the  data  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  results  are  presented* 


. 


Chapter  IV 


Results  and  Interpretation 


The  computations  involved  in  the  analysis  of  the  data 
were  performed  on  the  University  of  Alberta  IBM  360/67 
computer  using  programs  from  the  computer  library  of  the 
Division  of  Educational  Research  Services.  A  probability 
value  of  0.05  was  used  to  determine  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  null  hypotheses  which  were  presented 
earlier  in  this  study. 

In  this  chapter  the  results  of  the  correlations 
between  part  1  and  part  II  used  as  the  pre—  and  posttest  of 
the  QSVT t  the  OCRT  and  the  WCRT  tests  will  be  presented 
first.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  intercorrelations  among 
the  three  pre—  and  posttests»  the  analysis  of  covariance 
and  the  two  way  analysis  of  the  three  groups  and  the  OCRT» 
WCkT  and  QSVT  pre—  and  posttests.  Finallyf  the  results  of 
the  students*  questionnaire  evaluation  of  the  oral  and 
written  cognate  teaching  material  will  be  presented. 

With  pre—  and  posttest  measures  using  parallel  tests 
it  is  important  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  both 
measures  are  correlated  because  a  high  correlation  between 
part  I  and  part  II  is  required  in  order  that  the  tests  be 
regarded  as  parallel.  The  correlation  of  part  I  and  part  II 
of  the  QSVT  (Form  A  and  B)t  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  for  group  A, 
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B  and  C  are  summarized  in  Table  6*  The  mean  on  part  I  of 
the  QSVT  was  54*08  and  53*92  on  part  II*  These  means  are 
nearly  identical*  Likewise  the  standard  deviations  of  part 
I  and  part  II  15*44  and  15*53  respectively!  are  parallel* 
The  Kuder- Richardson  20  formula.!  measuring  internal 
consistency  or  homogeneity  of  the  test  material  is  highy 
with  an  obtained  value  of  0*98  (Fergusony  1971  Z  368)*  The 
correlation  between  part  I  and  part  II  is  0*96  (p  <  0*001)* 
Thus  prediction!  or  variability  accounted  forf  is  very  high 
with  92  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  common*  The  mean  of 
part  I  on  the  OCRT  was  18*04  and  18*95  of  part  II*  The 
higher  mean  obtained  on  the  OCRT  part  II  administered  as 
the  posttest  may  be  attributed  to  the  oral  cognate 
treatment  effect  of  group  C  which  is  also  reflected  in  a 
reduced  standard  deviation  on  part  II  3*46  in  comparison 
with  3*92  on  part  I*  The  Kuder— Richardson  20  correlation 
coefficient  on  the  OCRT  is  0*75*  The  correlation 
coefficient  of  part  I  and  part  II  is  0*61  (p  <  0*001)*  The 
variability  in  common  is  only  0*37*  For  the  WCRT  the  mean 
of  part  I  is  19*51  and  19*16  of  part  II*  The  standard 
deviation  of  part  I  is  3*24  and  3*27  of  part  II*  The  Kuder— 
Richardson  20  correlation  coefficient  is  0*70*  The 
correlation  coefficient  of  part  I  and  part  II  is  0*54  (p  < 
0*001)  with  an  associated  prediction  power  of  0*29*  The 
reduced  mean  of  the  WCRT  posttest  can  be  explained  by 
comparing  the  means  of  group  At  B  and  C  on  the  WCRT  pre- 
ana  posttest*  For  group  Af  B  and  C  the  means  on  the  WCRT 
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Table  6 


Means,  Standard  Deviations,  KR20  and  Correlation 


Coefficient  of 

Part 

I  and  Part  II  of 

the  QSVT 

(Form  A  and 

B), 

the  OCRT  and  the 

WCET 

QSVT 

Part  I 

Part  II 

r 

Mean 

SD 

54.08 

15.44 

53.92 

15.53 

0.96 

*** 

KR20 

0.98 

OCRT 

Mean 

SD 

18.04 

3.92 

18.95 

3.41 

0.61 

*** 

KR20 

0.75 

WCRT 

Mean 

SD 

19.51 

3.24 

19.16 

3.27 

0.54 

*** 

KR20 

0.70 

flo te  Total  number  of  students  = 

***  p  <  0,001 
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pretests  are  19*58,  19*44  and  19*52  and  18*38,  20*80  and 

18*28  on  the  WCRT  posttest*  It  may  be  inferred  from  these 
results  that  part  II  of  the  WCRT  was  more  difficult  than 
part  I*  Only  the  written  cognate  recognition  treatment 
group  B  improved  in  their  group  mean  on  the  WCRT  posttest* 

Intercorrelations  of  the  QSVT  with  the  OCRT 

and  WCRT  Tests 


The  discussion  of  the  intercorrelations  of  the  QSVT 
pretest  with  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  pretests  is  followed  by  an 
examination  of  the  intercorrelations  of  the  same  tests  on 
the  posttests*  The  results  for  the  intercorrelations  among 
the  QSVT,  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  pretests  for  group  A  are 
summarized  in  Table  7,  for  group  B  in  Table  8,  and  for 
group  C  in  Table  9* 

The  hypotheses  to  be  tested  were: 

1*  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the 
scores  obtained  on  the  QSVT  and  performance  on  the 
OCRT,  and 

2*  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the 
scores  obtained  on  the  QSVT  and  the  performance  on  the 
WCRT* 

The  null  hypotheses  can  be  rejected  for  both  hypotheses  at 
or  exceeding  the  probability  level  of  0*05  for  all  three 
groups  of  intercorrelations  among  the  pretests*  For  group  A 
the  correlation  of  the  QSVT  with  the  OCRT  was  0*70  (p  < 
0*001),  group  B  0*47  (p  <  0*05)  and  group  C  0*40  (p  < 
0*05)*  The  correlation  of  the  QSVT  with  the  WCRT  pretest 
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T  ab  l  e  s  7 


Meansy  Standard  Deviations  and  Intercorrelations  Among  the 
QSVT  Pretest  (Form  A)  and  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  Pretests 
tor  Group  Af  the  Control  Group 


Tests 

QSVT 

OCRT 

WCRT 

Mean 

53.13 

17.21 

19.58 

SD 

13.66 

3.25 

3.39 

OCRT 

0.70*** 

WCRT 

0.44* 

0.  17 

♦  p  <  0.05 


***  p  <  0.001 
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Table  8 


Means;  Standard  Deviations  and  Intercorrelations  Among  the 
QSVT  Pretest  (Form  A)  and  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  Pretests 
for  Group  B,  the  Written  Cognate  Recognition  Group 


Tests 

QSVT 

OCRT 

WCRT 

Mean 

58*88 

18.88 

19.44 

SD 

14*64 

4.30 

3.73 

OCRT 

0*  47* 

WCRT 

0.47* 

0.48** 

*  p  <  0*05 


**  p  <  0,01 
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Table  9 

Means*  Standard  Deviations  and  Intercorrelations  Among  the 
QSVT  Pretest  (Form  A)  and  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  Pretests 
for  Group  C*  the  Oral  Cognate  Recognition  Group 


Tests 


QSVT  OCRT  WCRT 


19.52 
2.47 

OCRT  0.40* 

WCRT  0.74***  0.49** 


Mean  50.20  18.00 

SD  16.53  3.94 


*  p  <  0 .05 
**  P  <  0.01 


***  p  <  0.001 
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for  group  A  was  0.44  (p  <  0.0S),  for  group  B  0.47  (p  < 
0*05)  and  for  group  C  0*74  (p  <  0*001  )•  For  group  A  the 
QSVT  correlates  at  the  0*001  level  with  the  OCRT  which  is 
the  reverse  of  group  C  where  the  WCRT  correlates  at  the 
0*001  level  with  the  QSVT*  Group  B  obtained  the  same 
statistically  significant  correlation  0*47  (p  <  0*05)  on 
the  QSVT  with  the  OCRT  and  the  QSVT  with  the  WCRT.  The 
difference  in  significance  levels  achieved  for  the 
intercorrelations  between  the  QSVT  with  the  OCRT  and  the 
QSVT  with  the  WCRT  pretests  may  be  an  indication!  apart 
from  idiosyncracy  of  the  students  in  the  three  groupsy  of 
different  instructional  emphasis  given  to  listening  and 
reading  skills  in  their  second  language  studies* 

A  statistically  significant  correlation  was  found 
between  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  test  for  group  B  0*48  (p  <  0*01) 
and  group  C  0*49  (p  <  0*01)  but  not  for  group  A.  An 
intercorrelation  between  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  test  seems 
plausible  because  both  tests  deal  with  vocabulary y 
particularly  cognates*  However  t  the  OCRT  measures  phonetic 
discrimination  and  comprehension  whereas  the  WCRT  measures 
reading  ability  as  well  as  lexical  and  syntactical 
comprehension*  Since  for  the  students  in  group  A  the 
intercorrelation  of  the  QSVT  and  the  OCRT  test  was  highly 
significant  (p  <  0*001)  it  appears  that  for  group  A  the 
aural  skill  ( listening)  bears  little  functional 
relationship  with  the  reading  skill*  A  possible  explanation 
might  be  the  disproportionate  use  of  listening  with  respect 
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to  reading* 

The  results  of  the  intercorrelation  of  the  QSVT,  the 
OCRT  and  the  WCRT  posttests  are  summarized  in  Table  10,  11 
and  12  for  groups  A,  B  and  C,  respectively* 

The  intercorrelation  among  the  QSVT,  the  OCRT  and  WCRT 
posttests  gave  similar  results  when  compared  to  the 
pretests  for  control  group  A.  The  correlation  of  the  QSVT 
with  the  OCRT  was  0*49  (p  <  0*05)  ,  as  contrasted  with  the 
0*001  level  found  on  the  pretest*  The  correlation  between 
the  QSVT  and  the  WCRT  was  0*40  (p  <  0*05)*  Again,  there  was 
no  statistically  significant  intercorrelation  between  the 
OCRT  and  the  WCRT  for  group  A* 

For  group  B  the  intercorrelation  of  the  QSVT  and  the 
OCRT  posttest  was  0*43  (p  <  0*05)  which  was  the  same  result 
as  was  achieved  on  the  pretest  for  group  B*  The  correlation 
of  the  QSVT  posttest  with  the  WCRT  posttest  did  not  reach 
statistical  significance*  However,  the  intercorrelation 
among  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  posttests  increased  in  statistical 
significance  from  the  0*01  level  on  the  pretest  to  0*001 
level  on  the  posttest* 

For  group  C  the  intercorrelations  on  the  posttests  are 
similar  to  those  on  the  pretests  except  that  the 
intercorrelation  coefficients  reach  higher  statistical 
significance  on  the  posttests  for  the  QSVT  and  the  OCRT  (p 
<  0*01)  and  the  in tercorre la ti on  of  the  OCRT  and  the  WCRT 


( p  <  0*001 ) 
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Table  10 


Meansy  Standard  Deviations  and  Intercorrelations  Among  the 


qsvt 

Posttest  (Form  B) 

tor  Group  A 

and  the  OCRT 

t  the  Control 

and  WCRT  Posttests 

Group 

Tests 

QSVT 

OCRT 

WCRT 

Mean 

52.58 

17.  13 

18.38 

SD 

14.31 

3.07 

2.86 

OCRT 

0.49* 

WCRT 

0.40* 

0.  12 

*  p  <  0*05 


*  ! 
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Table  11 


MeanSf  Standard  Deviations  and  Intercorrelations  Among  the 
QSVT  Posttest  (Form  B)  and  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  Posttests 
for  Group  Bf  the  Written  Cognate  Recognition  Group 


Te  sts 

QSVT 

OCRT 

WCRT 

Mean 

58.40 

20.  16 

20.80 

SD 

14.66 

3.65 

3.26 

OCRT 

0.43* 

WCRT 

0.23 

0. 66*** 

*  p  <  0*05 


***  p  <  0*001 
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Table  12 


Meansy  Standard 

QSVT  Posttest 

for  Group 

Deviations  and  Intercorrelations  Among  the 

(Form  B)  and  the  OCRT  and  WCRT  Posttests 

Cf  the  Oral  Cognate  Recognition  Group 

Tests 

QSVT 

OCRT 

WCRT 

Mean 

50.72 

19.48 

18.28 

SD 

16.43 

2.86 

3.01 

OCRT 

0.50** 

WCRT 

0.68*** 

0. 62*** 

**  p  <  0.01 


***  p  <  0.001 
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The  assumption  that  the  usefulness  of  cognates  relates 
directly  to  the  students  vocabulary  power  in  English  is  not 
negated  by  the  findings  on  the  intercorrelations  of  the 
QSVT  and  the  cognate  tests*  The  OCRT  shows  a  consistent 
intercorrelation  with  the  QSVT  test  on  the  pre-  as  well  as 
the  posttests*  For  the  pretests,  statistically  significant 
results  were  obtained  for  all  three  groups*  This  finding 
does  not  hold  for  the  intercorrelations  on  the  posttests 
where  for  group  B,  no  stat itistically  significant 
intercorrelation  was  found  between  the  QSVT  and  the  WCRT*  A 
possible  explanation  for  this  finding  may  be  as  follows* 
Group  B  differed  from  group  A  and  C  in  that  it  had  the 
highest  QSVT  mean*  Consequently  not  cognate  recognition  but 
syntactical  difficulty  may  be  responsible  for  the  observed 
lack  of  correlation  of  the  QSVT  and  WCRT  posttests*  Cognate 
recognition  for  group  B  should  not  be  less  than  for  the 
other  two  groups*  That  the  problem  may  be  one  of  syntactic 
difficulty,  rather  than  lexical  difficulty  may  be  inferred 
from  the  mean  of  the  written  cognate  recognition  treatment 
group  B*  The  WCRT  posttest  mean  was  raised  two  points  but 
no  perfect  scores  for  this  group  were  obtained*  That  the 
intercorrelation  of  the  WCRT  posttest  with  the  QSVT 
posttest  reaches  no  statistical  significance  may  be 
interpreted  in  light  of  Miller's  assertion  (if  it  is 
correct):  "We  cannot  understand  a  sentence  until  we  are 
able  to  assign  a  constituent  structure  to  it"  (Miller, 


lbb2:  751)*  Epstein,  in  agreement  with  Miller, 


concluded  in 
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his  study 

on 

the 

influence  of 

syntactical 

structure  on 

learning 

that 

”  •  •  • 

syntac ti ca 1 

structure 

f aci li tates 

learning 

separa 

tely 

from  meaningfulness*  familiarity  and 

transitional  dependency”  (Epstein,  1962:  126  )•  Braun— 
Lamesch  writes  that  "clear  perception  of  sentence  element 
articulation  is  basic  to  comprehension”  (Braun—  Lamesch* 
1962  :  187).  Syntactical  knowledge  which  would  enable  the 
student  to  organize  speech  into  meaningful  units  was  not 
taught  to  the  written  cognate  recognition  treatment  group 
but  appears  to  be  an  element  in  the  WCRT* 


One  Way  Analysis  of  Covariance 


Since  individuals  were  not  randomly  assigned  to  the 
control  and  two  treatment  groups*  a  quasi— experimenta 1 
design  was  used  in  this  study  (Campbell  and  Stanleyv  1973)* 
The  classes  as  a  whole  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  three 
treatment  groups*  and  analysis  of  covariance  was  employed 
to  adjust  for  initial  differences  in  English  vocabulary 
power  as  measured  by  the  QSVT  and  where  appropriate  the 
OCRT  and  WCRT  were  used  as  covariates* 


First,  the  analysis  of  covariance  on  the  OCRT  and  WCRT 
pretests  will  be  presented*  This  is  followed  by  the 
analysis  of  covariance  of  the  OCRT  posttest  with  the  QSVT 
and  the  OCRT  pretests  as  covariates  and  the  WCRT  posttest 
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with  the  QSVT  and  WCRT  pretests  as  covariates*  Finally)  the 
analysis  o f  covariance  of  the  OCRT  posttest  using  the  QSVT 
and  WORT  pretests  and  the  WORT  posttest  using  the  QSVT  and 
OCRT  pretests  as  covariates  are  presented*  The  resuits  of 
the  analysis  of  covariance  of  the  QSVT  posttest  with  the 
QSVT  pretest  as  covariate  are  presented  in  Table  C  in 
Appendix  D  of  this  study* 

QSlkJL  Pr&.iest  Alt h  .the  QSVT  apct  W CRT  pretests  Covariates 


The  results  of  the  one  way  analysis  of  covariance  for 
the  OCRT  pretest  with  the  QSVT  and  WCRT  pretests  as 
covariates  are  summarized  in  Table  13*  The  unadjusted  means 
on  the  OCRT  pretest  are  17*21*  18*88  and  18*00  for  group  A, 
B  and  C*  When  these  means  are  adjusted  with  the  QSVT  and 
WCRT  pretests  as  covariates  the  adjusted  means  for  group  A, 
B  and  C  are  7*51*  8*61  and  8*63*  The  adjusted  means  are  in 
reversed  order  for  group  B  and  C*  The  reversed  order  of  the 
unadjusted  and  adjusted  means  for  group  B  and  C  may  be 
attributed  to  initial  differences  on  the  QSVT  pretest*  The 
unadjusted  variances  for  group  A,  B  and  C  are  11*04*  18*28 
and  16*17*  respectively*  Group  A  has  the  smallest 
unadjusted  variance  and  group  B  the  greatest*  When  these 
unadjusted  variances  are  adjusted  with  the  QSVT  and  WCRT 
pretests  as  covariates  the  adjusted  variances  for  group  A* 
B  and  C  are  5*88*  14*23  and  13*27*  respectively*  There  is 
no  reversal  of  order  of  the  unadjusted  and  adjusted 
variances  for  the  three  groups*  The  test  for  homogeneity  of 


group  variances  resulted  in  a  7C  value  of  1*78  with 
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Table  13 

Summary  of  the  One  Way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
The  CCRT  Pretest  with  the  QSVT  and  WCRT 
Pretests  as  Covariates 


Comparison  of  the  Unadjusted  and  Adjusted  Means  and 
Variances  of  Group  A,  Bt  and  C 


Unadjus ted 

Adjusted 

Mean 

Variances 

Mean 

Vari ances 

Group  A 

17.21 

11.04 

7.51 

5.88 

Group  B 

18.88 

19.28 

8.61 

14.23 

Group  C 

18.00 

16.17 

8.63 

13.27 

Homogeneity  of  within 

group 

variances  X  =  1. 

79  p  =  0.41 

Homogeneity  of  within 

cell 

regression  coeff. 

test  X2  =  4.57 

p  =  0.10 

Analysi s 

of  Covariance 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F-Ratio 

Probabi li ty 

Effects 

19.71 

2 

9.85 

0.85 

0.43 

Cov  1 

134.88 

1 

134.88 

11.60 

0.001*** 

Cov  2 

24.64 

1 

24.64 

2.  12 

0.15 

Errors 

802.45 

69 

11.63 

***  p  <  0.001 
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a  corresponding  probability  level  of  0*41  which  does  not 
reach  statistical  significance*  Thus,  the  assumption  of 
homogeneity  of  variances  is  not  violated*  The  test  that  the 
slopes  of  the  regression  lines  within  the  three  groups  are 
the  same  resulted  in  a  OC*'  value  of  4*57  with  a 
corresponding  probability  of  0*1  which  is  not  significant* 
The  analysis  of  covariance  shows  that  there  is  no  main 


effect  present  among  the  three  groups  on  the  OCRT  pretest, 
that  is,  the  adjusted  means  obtained  for  the  three  groups 
do  not  differ  statistically  significantly*  The  WCRT  pretest 
used  as  covariate  does  not  attain  statistical  significance* 
Only  the  QSVT  covariate  reaches  statistical  significance  at 
the  0*001  level,  which  indicates  that  the  English 
vocabulary  test  is  highly  associated  with  the  results 
obtained  on  the  OCRT  pretest* 

M£M£  Pretest  with  the  QSVT  and  OCR!  Er&tgslg  &£.  Cgyarlftteg 


The  results  of  the  one  way  analysis  of  covariance  for 
the  WCRT  pretest  with  the  QSVT  and  OCRT  pretests  as 
covariates  are  summarized  in  Table  14*  The  unadjusted  means 
on  the  WCRT  pretest  are  19*58,  19*44  and  19*52  for  group  A, 
B  and  C,  respectively*  When  these  means  are  adjusted  for 
initial  differences  on  the  QSVT  and  OCRT  pretests  the 
adjusted  means  for  group  A,  B  and  C  are  12*12,  11*19  and 
12*22,  respectively*  The  reversed  order  of  the  unadjusted 
and  adjusted  means  for  group  A  and  C  may  be  attributed  to 
initial  differences  on  the  QSVT  pretest*  The  unadjusted 
variances  for  group  A,  B  and  C  are  11*99,  14*51  and  6*34* 
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T  ab  l  e  14 

Summary  of  the  One  Way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
The  WCRT  Pretest  with  the  QSVT  and  OCRT 
Pretests  as  Covariates 


Comparison  of  the  Unadjusted  and  Adjusted  Means  and 
Variances  of  Group  Af  B,  and  C 


Unadjusted  Adjusted 


Mean 

Var i ances 

Mean 

Variances 

Group 

A 

19.58 

11.99 

12.  12 

10.11 

Group 

B 

19.44 

14.51 

11.19 

10.98 

Group 

C 

19.  52 

6.34 

12.22 

2.82 

Homogeneity  of  within  group  variances  =  4*07  p  =  0*1 
Homogeneity  of  within  cell  regression  coelf.  test  X 
10.33 

p  =  0.006** 


Analyst  s 

of  Covariance 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F-Ratio 

Probability 

Effects 

15.03 

2 

7.51 

0.95 

0.39 

Cov  1 

111.03 

1 

111.03 

13.99 

0.001*** 

Co  v  2 

16.82 

1 

16.82 

2.  12 

0.15 

Errors 

547.52 

69 

7.94 

**  p  <  0.01 

***  p  <  0.001 
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Group  C  has  the  smallest  unadjusted  variance  and  group  B 
the  greatest*  When  these  unadjusted  variances  are  adjusted 
with  the  QSVT  and  OCRT  pretests  as  covariates*  the  adjusted 
variances  for  group  A,  B  and  C  are  10*11 ,  10*88  and  2*82f 
respectively*  There  is  no  reversal  of  the  unadjusted  and 
adjusted  variances  for  the  three  groups  f  but  the  adjusted 
variances  for  group  A  and  B  are  brought  closer  together* 
The  test  for  homogeneity  of  within  group  variances  resulted 
in  a  JC  value  of  4*07  with  a  corresponding  probability  of 
0*13  which  does  not  reach  statistical  significance*  The 
test  that  the  slopes  of  the  regression  lines  within  the 
three  groups  are  the  same  resulted  in  a  value  of  10*33 
with  a  corresponding  probability  of  0*006  which  is  highly 
significant*  Fortunately,  no  statistically  significant  main 
effect  is  present  among  the  three  groups*  The  OCRT  pretest 
used  as  covariate  reaches  no  statistical  significance! 
while  the  QSVT  covariate  reaches  statistical  significance 
at  the  0*001  level* 

oc  at  Post  test  with  the  QSVT  and  OCRT  Hr_e_igh-ts  a a  fioyar.iate^ 

The  results  of  the  one  way  analysis  of  covariance  for 


the  OCRT  posttest 

with  the 

QSVT  and 

OCRT 

pretests 

as 

covariates  are 

summarized 

in  Table 

15. 

In 

order 

to 

determine  any  possible  difference  between 

the 

pre  — 

and 

posttest  results  on  the  OCRT y  the  OCRT  pretest  has  been 
used  as  covariate*  The  unadjusted  means  for  group  Af  B  and 
C  are  17*13f  20*16  and  19*48f  respectively*  For  group  Ay 
the  means  obtained  on  the  OCRT  pre-  and  posttest  are  nearly 
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Table  15 

Summary  of  the  One  Way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
The  OCRT  Posttest  with  the  QSVT  and  OCRT 
Pretests  as  Covariates 


Comparison  of  the  Unadjusted  and  Adjusted  Means  and 
Variances  of  Group  Af  Bf  and  C 


Unadjusted 

Ad J  usted 

Mean 

Vari ance  s 

Mean 

Variances 

Group 

A 

17.  13 

9.85 

7.59 

7.73 

Group 

B 

20.  16 

13.89 

9.67 

9.40 

Group 

C 

19.48 

8.51 

9.78 

4.04 

Homogeneity  of  within  group  variances  A  =  1.52  p 
Homogeneity  of  within  cell  regression  coeff.  test 
p  =  0.14 


=  0.47 
X*  =  3.88 


Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source  SS  DF  MS  F— Ratio  Probability 


Ef f ec ts 
Cov  1 
Co  v  2 
Errors 


72.21  2 

31.39  1 

131.84  1 

459.64  69 


36.10  5.42 

31.39  4.71 

131.84  19.79 

6.66 


0.007** 
0.03* 
0.00 1*** 


Scheffe  Multiple  Comparisons  of  Means 


Groups  Compared 

F-Value 

p  Value 

Group  A  vs  Group 

B 

3.83 

0.03* 

Group  A  vs  Group 

C 

4.28 

0.02* 

Group  B  vs  Group 

C 

0.01 

0.99 

**  p  <  0.01 

***  p  <  0.001 
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identical  with  17.21  and  17.13.  When  the  QSVT  and  OCRT 
pretests  are  used  as  covariates  the  adjusted  means  for 
group  A f  B  and  C  are  as  follows  7.59f  9.67  and  9.78.  The 
adjusted  means  are  in  reversed  order  for  group  B  and  C 
relative  to  the  unadjusted  means  due  to  initial  differences 
on  the  two  covariate  measures.  The  unadjusted  variances  for 
group  Af  B  and  C  are  9.85f  13.89  and  8.51.  The  oral  cognate 

recognition  group  C  has  the  smallest  variance  on  the  OCRT 
posttest.  The  adjusted  variances  for  group  A,  B  and  C  are 
7.73f  9.40  and  4.04.  The  test  of  homogeneity  of  within 
group  variances  resulted  in  a  X  —value  of  1.52  with  a 
probability  level  of  0.47  which  is  not  statistically 
significant.  The  test  of  homogeneity  of  the  within  cell 
regression  coefficient  resulted  in  a  A  —value  of  3.88  with 
a  probability  level  of  0.68  which  is  also  not  significant. 

The  hypothesis  to  be  tested  with  the  analysis  of 
covariance  was: 

there  is  no  significant  difference  among  the  adjusted 
means  in  oral  cognate  recognition  as  measured  by  the 
OCRT  posttest  for  the  three  treatment  groups  when  the 
QSVT  and  OCRT  pretests  are  used  as  covariates. 

This  hypothesis  can  be  rejected  far  exceeding  the  0.05 

level  of  significance.  The  analysis  of  covariance  shows  a 

statistically  significant  main  effect  at  the  0.007  level  of 

significance  among  the  three  groups.  Both  covariates  reach 

statistical  significance f  the  QSVT  at  the  0.03  and  the  OCR f 

at  the  0.001  level.  The  Scheffe  multiple  comparison  of 

means  resulted  in  a  statistically  significant  difference  at 
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the  0*03  level.  for  the  control  group  A  and  the  written 
cognate  recognition  treatment  group  B*  and  a  statistically 
significant  difference  at  the  0*02  level  for  the  control 
group  A  and  the  oral  cognate  recognition  treatment  group  C* 
The  comparison  between  group  B  and  C  was  not  significant* 
W£&£  PdStteat  wi_tji  frflfc  QSVT  and  WCRT  Pretests  ah  Covariates 

The  results  of  the  one  way  analysis  of  covariance  for 
the  WCRT  posttest  with  the  QSVT  and  WCRT  pretests  as 
covariates  are  summarized  in  Table  16*  The  unadjusted  means 
for  group  A*  B  and  C  are  18*38*  20*80  and  18*28*  When  the 
QSVT  and  WCRT  pretests  are  used  as  covariates  the  adjusted 
means  for  group  A*  B  and  C  are  7*40*  9*62  and  7*47*  Group  B 
has  the  highest  unadjusted  and  adjusted  mean*  Taking 
initial  differences  into  account  with  the  QSVT  and  WCRT 
pretests  as  covariates*  the  adjusted  means  for  group  A  and 
C  are  reversed  in  relation  to  the  unadjusted  means*  The 
unadjusted  variances  for  group  A,  B  and  C  are  8*51*  11*08 

and.  9*46*  The  written  cognate  recognition  group  B  has  the 
greatest  variance*  the  control  group  A*  the  smallest  one* 
The  adjusted  variances  for  group  A*  B  and  C  are  6*10*  8*20 

and  4*77  showing  the  same  reversed  order  as  the  adjusted 
means  for  group  A  and  C*  The  test  of  homogeneity  of  within 
group  variances  resulted  in  a  A  —value  of  0*41  with  a 
probability  level  of  0*81  which  is  not  statistically 
significant*  The  test  of  homogeneity  of  the  within  cell 
regression  coefficient  resulted  in  a  3C  —value  of  1*59  with 
a 


probability  level  of  0*45  for  which  the  null  hypothesis 
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Table  16 


Summary  of  the  One  Way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
The  WCRT  Posttest  with  the  QSVT  and  WCRT 
Pretests  as  Covariates 


Comparison  of  the 

Unadjusted  and  Adjusted 

Means  and 

Variances  of 

Group  Av  By  and  C 

Unadjus ted 

Ad Justed 

Mean 

Variances  Mean 

Variances 

Group  A 

18.38 

8.51 

7.40 

6.10 

Group  B 

20.  80 

11.08 

9.62 

8.20 

Group  C 

18.28 

9.46 

7.47 

4.77 

Homogeneity  of  within 

group 

variances  -A.  =  0. 

41  p  =  0.81 

Homogeneity  of  within 

cell 

regression  coeff. 

test  X*  =  1 .59 

p  =  0.45 

Analysi s 

of  Covariance 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F-Ratio 

Probabi li ty 

Effects 

73.27 

2 

36.64  5.89 

0.004** 

Cov  1 

26.78 

1 

26.78  4.30 

0.04* 

Cov  2 

105.76 

1 

105.76  16.99 

0 • 00 1*** 

Errors 

429.47 

69 

6.22 

Scheffe  Multiple 

Comparisons  of  Means 

Groups  Compared 

F-Value  p  Value 

Group  A 

vs  Group  B 

4.66 

0.01** 

Group  A 

vs  Group  C 

0.00 

1.00 

Group  B 

vs  Group  C 

4.28 

0.02* 

*  p  <  0 • 05 

**  p  <  0.01 

***  p  <  0.001 
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is  not  rejected. 

The  hypothesis  to  be  tested  with  the  analysis  of 
covariance  was  that: 

there  is  no  significant  difference  among  the  adjusted 
means  in  written  cognate  recognition  as  measured  by 
the  WCRT  posttest  for  the  three  treatment  groups  when 
the  QSVT  and  WCRT  pretests  are  used  as  covariates. 

This  hypothesis  can  be  rejected  at  the  0.004  level  of 

significance.  The  QSVT  pretest  used  as  covariate  reaches 

statistical  significance  with  an  obtained  probability  level 

of  0.04  and  the  WCRT  pretest  covariate  attains  significance 

at  the  0.001  level  of  significance.  The  Scheffe  multiple 

comparison  of  means  resulted  in  a  statistically  significant 

difference  at  the  0.01  level  for  the  control  group  A  and 

the  written  cognate  recognition  treatment  group  B  as  well 

as  for  group  B  and  the  oral  cognate  recognition  treatment 

group  C  at  the  0.02  confidence  level.  The  comparison  of 

group  A  versus  group  C  was  not  statistically  significant. 

OCRT  Posttest  with  the  QSVT  ansi  WCRT  fretgslfe  &g.  goy^rifttes 

The  results  of  the  one  way  analysis  of  covariance  for 
the  OCRT  posttest  with  the  QSVT  and  WCRT  pretests  as 
covariates  are  summarized  in  Table  17.  Since  initial 
differences  on  the  OCRT  pretest  used  as  covariate  are  not 
par t i al led  out  when  using  the  WCRT  pretest  as  covariate, 
the  adjusted  means  and  variances  for  group  A,  B  and  C  show 
no  reversed  order.  The  main  effect  of  the  analysis  of 
covariance  reaches  a  higher  statistically  significant  level 
(p  <  0.001)  than  using  the  QSVT  and  OCRT  pretests  as 
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Table  17 

Summary  of  the  One  Way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
The  OCRT  Posttest  with  the  QSVT  and  WCRT 
Pretests  as  Covariates 


Comparison  of  the  Unadjusted  and  Adjusted  Means  and 
Variances  of  Group  Av  B,  and  C 


Unadjusted  Adjusted 


Mean 

Vari ances 

Mean 

Vari ances 

Group  A 

17.  13 

9.85 

6.25 

8.16 

Group  B 

20.  16 

13.  89 

9.02 

9.48 

Group  C 

19.48 

8.51 

8.80 

4.80 

Homogeneity  of  within  group  variance  s  X  =  1.52  p  =  0 • 47 
Homogeneity  of  within  cell  regression  coeff.  test  X2  =  2.57 

p  =  0 • 28 


Analysi s 

of  Covariance 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS  F- Ratio 

Probabi li ty 

Effects 

114. 

37 

2 

57.18  7.89 

0 .001*** 

Cov  1 

38. 

41 

1 

38.41  5.30 

0.02* 

Co  v  2 

91. 

48 

1 

91.48  12.62 

0.001*** 

Errors 

500. 

16 

69 

7.25 

Scheffe 

Multiple 

Comparisons  of 

Means 

Groups 

Compared 

F— Value  p  Value 

Group  A 

vs 

Group 

B 

6.24 

0.003** 

Group  A 

vs 

Group 

C 

5.43 

0.007** 

Group  B 

vs 

Group 

C 

0.04 

0.96 

*  p  <  0.05 

**  P  <  0.01 

***  p  <  0.001 
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covariates*  The  QSVT  pretest  covariate  is  significant  at 
the  0*02  and  the  WCRT  pretest  covariate  at  the  0*001  level* 
The  Schef f e  multiple  comparison  of  means  reaches  a  higher 
statistical  significance  tor  group  A  versus  group  B  (p  < 
0*003)  and  group  A  versus  group  C  (p  <  0*007)  but  the 
comparison  of  group  B  versus  group  C  reaches  again  no 
statistical  significance* 

1  fQgttpff t  yjL.lii  QSVT  &J3 d  OCRT  Pretests  &&  Covariates 

The  results  obtained  are  consistent  when  ,  instead  of 
using  the  QSVT  and  WCRT  pretests  as  covariates  with  the 
WCRT  posttest,  the  QSVT  and  OCRT  pretests  are  used  as 
covariates*  The  results  of  the  one  way  analysis  of 
covariance  for  the  WCRT  posttest  with  the  QSVT  and  OCRT 
pretests  used  as  covariates  are  summarized  in  Table  18* 
Since  intitial  differences  on  the  WCRT  pretest  used  as 
covariate  are  not  partialled  out  when  using  the  OCRT 
pretest  as  covariate  the  reversed  order  of  the  adjusted 
means  for  group  A,  B  and  C  may  be  attributed  to  initial 
differences  on  the  QSVT  pretest  covariate*  The  adjusted 
variances  show  no  reversed  order  relative  to  the  unadjusted 
variances*  The  main  effect  of  the  analysis  of  covariance 
reaches  statistical  significance  at  the  0*05  level*  Only 
the  QSVT  pretest  covariate  reaches  statistical  significance 
at  the  0*001  level*  Thus  the  OCRT  is  not  a  statistically 
significant  predictor  of  performance  on  the  WCRT  posttest* 
The  Scheffe  multiple  comparison  of  means  falls  short  of 
statistical  significance  ,  but  the  trend  of  the  comparison 
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T  ab l e  18 

Summary  of  the  One  Way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
The  WCRT  Posttest  with  the  QSVT  and  OCRT 
Pretests  as  Covariates 


Comparison  of  the  Unadjusted  and  Adjusted  Means  and 
Variances  of  Group  A,  Bf  and  C 


Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

Mean 

Var 1 ance  s 

Mean 

Vari ances 

Group 

A 

18.38 

8.  51 

12.20 

7.43 

Group 

B 

20.80 

11.08 

13.98 

10.53 

Group 

C 

18.  28 

9.46 

12.27 

5.42 

1 

Homogeneity  of  within  group  variances  X  =  0.41  p  =  0*81 
Homogeneity  of  within  cell  regression  coeff.  test  X-  =  2*37 
p  =  0*31 


Analysis  of  Covariance 

Source 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F-Ratio 

Probabi li ty 

Effects 

47.86 

2 

23.93 

3.  13 

0.05* 

Cov  1 

84.55 

1 

84.55 

11.07 

0.001*** 

Cov  2 

9.04 

1 

9.04 

1.  18 

0.28 

Errors 

526.91 

69 

7.64 

Scheffe  Multiple  Comparisons  of  Means 


Groups  Compared 

F-Value 

p  Value 

Group  A  vs  Group 

B 

2.44 

0.09 

Group  A  vs  Group 

C 

0.00 

1.00 

Group  B  vs  Group 

C 

2.27 

0.11 

*  p  <  0*05 

***  p  <  0.001 
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of  means  is  in  the  same  direction  as  when  the  WCRT  pretest 
was  used  as  covariate* 

In  order  to  establish  that  the  three  obtained  group 
means  on  the  Q SVT  do  no  differ  statistically  significantly 
a  one  way  analysis  of  covariance  was  calculated  for  the 
QSVT  posttest  with  the  QSVT  pretest  as  covariate*  The 
results  are  summarized  in  Table  C  and  are  presented  in 
Appendix  D  of  this  report* 

Two  findings  may  be  noted:  1*  the  statistically 
significantly  improved  performance  of  the  written  cognate 
recognition  group  B  on  the  OCRT  posttest  and  2*  that  the 
reverse  process  did  not  occur«  that  ist  the  oral  cognate 
recognition  group  C  did  not  improve  statistically 
significant  on  the  WCRT  posttest*  Both  treatment  groups 
improved  statistically  significantly  on  the  cognate 
posttests  but  not  the  control  group* 

In  order  to  determine  whether  any  interaction  effect 
among  the  three  groups  and  the  pre—  and  posttest  exists  the 
two-way  analysis  of  variance  was  carried  out* 


The  two 

way 

analysis 

of 

variance  for 

the  OCRT  is 

summarized 

in 

Table 

CD 

• 

There  is  a 

statistically 

significant  main  effect  among  the  three  groups  at  the  0*04 
level  of  significance*  The  group  means  on  the  OCRT  pretest 
are  17*21  for  group  A,  18*88  for  group  B  and  18*00  for 
group  C*  The  variances  associated  with  the  respective  group 
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Table  19 


Summary  of  the  Two  Way  Analysis  of  Variance 

for  the  OCRT 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

P 

Between  Subjects 

1623.50 

73 

•A*  Main  Effects 

141  .70 

2 

70.85 

3.39 

0.04* 

Subjects  Within 

1483.27 

71 

20.89 

Groups 

Within  Subjects 

433.50 

74 

■B*  Main  Effects 

29.44 

1 

29.44 

5.42 

0.02* 

•A*B*  Interaction 

17.87 

2 

8.94 

1.65 

0.20 

•B*  X  SubJ.  Within 

385.56 

71 

5.43 

Groups 

*  p  <  0*  05 
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weans  shows  a  large  spread,  for  group  A,  the  variance  11*04 
is  the  smallest,  next  16*17  for  group  C  and  19*28  the 
greatest  variance  for  group  B*  The  control  group  A  has  a 
slightly  smaller  mean  on  the  OCRT  posttest  with  17*13,  and 
a  reduced  variance  of  9*85*  The  relatively  higher  mean  for 
group  B  20*16  on  the  OCRT  posttest  is  associated  with  a 
decrease  in  variance  to  13*89*  For  the  oral  cognate 
recognition  treatment  group  C,  the  group  mean  on  the  OCRT 
posttest  increased  to  19*48  with  a  marked  decrease  in 
variance  to  8*51*  Group  C  has  the  smallest  variance  on  the 
OCRT  posttest*  The  statistically  significant  main  effect 
among  the  three  groups  on  the  OCRT  is  consistent  with  the 
finding  of  the  one  way  analysis  of  covariance  for  the  OCRT 
posttest  with  the  QSVT  and  OCRT  pretests  as  covariates*  The 
difference  in  statistical  significance  may  be  attributed  to 
the  elimination  of  the  two  covariates*  Scheffe's  multiple 
comparisons  of  means  in  the  one  way  analysis  of  covariance 
of  the  OCRT  posttest  was  significant  for  group  A  versus 
group  B  and  group  A  ve rs us  group  C  but  not  for  group  B 
versus  group  C*  This  finding  shows  up  in  the  graphical 
representation  of  the  two  way  analysis  for  the  OCRT  (  see 
Figure  1)*  Group  B  and  group  C  show  a  marked  difference 
from  the  control  group  A  but  not  between  themselves  as  both 
groups  show  improvement  on  the  OCRT  posttest*  There  is  a 
statistically  significant  effect  on  the  pretest  versus  the 
posttest  OCRT  at  the  0.02  level*  The  means  of  group  B  20.16 
and  group  C  19*48  increased  on  the  OCRT  posttest  anci 
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on 


Pre-test 


Post test 


*  Control  group  A 

O  Written  cognate  recognition  group  B 
A  Oral  cognate  recognition  group  C 

Figure  1  Means  on  the  OCRT  Pre  and  Posttests  for 
Groups  At  B  and  C 


OCRT  Means  on 


Pre 

Group 

A 

17.21 

Group 

B 

18.88 

Group 

C 

18.00 

the  Pre  and  Posttests 
Posttest 
17*13 
20.  16 
19.48 
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decreased  slightly  for  group  A  with  17.13. 

The  statistical  hypothesis  to  be  tested  with  the  two 
way  analysis  of  variance  was: 

there  is  no  statistically  significant  interaction 
effect  among  the  three  groups  and  the  OCRT  pre-  and 
posttest • 

The  obtained  F— ratio  1.65  for  the  interaction  among  the 
three  groups  and  the  OCRT  pre-  and  posttest  is  not 
significant  at  the  0.05  level.  Thus,  the  statistical 
hypothesis,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  of  the  three 
groups  is  constant  over  all  conditions  of  the  OCRT  pre-  and 


post test 

is 

not 

rejected. 

The 

two 

way 

analysis 

of 

variance  for 

the  WCRT  is 

summarized 

in 

Table 

20. 

There  is  no 

statistically 

significant  main  effect  among  the  three  groups.  Comparing 
the  obtained  means  of  the  three  groups  shows  that  the  means 
for  group  A  19.58,  for  group  B  19.44  and  for  group  C  19.52 
are  within  a  very  close  range  on  the  WCRT  pretest.  On  the 
WCRT  posttest  the  means  for  group  A  18.38  and  group  C  18.28 
are  very  similar  but  smaller  than  on  the  pretest.  Only  the 
written  cognate  recognition  group  B  had  a  slightly  higher 
mean  20.8  on  the  WCRT  posttest  with  respect  to  19.44  on  the 
WCRT  pretest.  The  variance  for  the  WCRT  posttest  decreased 
for  group  A  to  8.51  and  group  B  to  11.08  but  increased  for 
group  C  to  9.46  relative  to  the  variance  on  the  pretest. 

The  lack  of  statistical  significance  among  the  three 
groups  in  the  two  way  analysis  seems  to  contradict  the 
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Table  20 


Summary  of  the  Two  Way  Analysis  of  Variance 

for  the  WCRT 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

P 

Between  Subjects 

1203.11 

73 

•A*  Main  Effects 

45.93 

2 

22.97 

1.41 

0.25 

Subjects  Within 

1156.76 

71 

16.29 

Groups 

Within  Subjects 

368.00 

74 

■B*  Main  Effects 

4.85 

1 

4.85 

1.12 

0.29 

•A*B*  Interaction 

54.94 

2 

27.47 

6.33 

0.002** 

• B •  X  Sub J .  Within 

308.15 

71 

4.34 

Groups 

**  P  <  0.01 
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statistically  significant  main  effect  at  the  0*004  level  of 
the  one  way  analysis  of  covariance  for  the  WCRT  posttest 
with  the  QSVT  and  WCRT  pretests  as  covariates*  However,  the 
statistically  significant  difference  in  the  one  way 
analysis  of  covariance  is  explainable  when  the  WCRT 
posttest  means  of  the  three  groups  are  taken  into 
consideration*  Only  the  mean  for  group  B,  the  written 
cognate  recognition  treatment  groupt  improved  relative  to 
the  WCRT  pretest  ana  stanas  out  even  more  when  comparing 
the  mean  20*8  of  group  B  with  the  WCRT  posttest  means  for 
group  A  18*38  and  group  C  18*28*  It  seems  fortunate  that 
the  more  difficult  WCRT  happened  to  be  the  posttest, 
otherwise  improved  performance  on  an  easier  WCRT  posttest 
could  have  been  confounded  with  the  written  cognate 
recognition  treatment  effect*  There  was  no  statistically 
significant  main  effect  between  the  WCRT  pre—  and  posttest* 

The  statistical  hypothesis  to  be  tested  with  the  two- 
way  analysis  of  variance  was: 

there  is  no  statistically  significant  interaction 

effect  among  the  three  groups  and  the  WCRT  pre—  and 

pos  tt es t • 

A  statistically  significant  interaction  was  found  at  the 
0*002  level  among  the  three  groups  and  the  WCRT  pre-  and 
posttest*  However,  the  found  interaction  is  likely  an 
artifact  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  relatively  low 
correlation  coefficient  0*54  of  part  I  and  part  II  of  the 
WCRT*  The  statistical  hypothesis  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
effects  of  the  three  groups  is  constant  over  all  conditions 
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on  the  WCRT  pre-  and  posttest  is  not  rejected.  Only  the 
written  cognate  recognition  treatment  group  B  with  the 
Lowest  WCRT  pretest  mean  cf  19.44  improved  on  the  WCRT 
posttest  mean  to  20*8.  Group  A  and  C  have  parallel 
performance  on  the  WCRT  posttest  in  that  both  group  means 
decreased.  The  crossing  of  the  Lines  in  Figure  2  is 
reflected  in  the  statistically  significant  interaction 
ef f ec  t . 

It  should  be  noted  that  without  any  prior  training  in 
written  cognate  recognition  the  three  group  means  on  the 
WCRT  pretest  are  within  a  much  closer  range  19.58*  15.44 
and  19.52  than  on  the  OCRT  pretest  where  the  group  means 
are  17*21*  18.88  and  18.00*  respectively.  This  observation 
supports  the  theoretical  assumption  of  the  investigator 
that  written  cognates,  which  share  the  graphemic*  lexical 
and  semantic  realm  in  two  vocabulary  systems*  are  more 
uniformly  identified  than  orally  presented  cognates  which 
share  the  lexical  and  semantic  realm  but  are  more  difficult 
to  identify  because  of  phonetic  differences.  In  silently 
reading  the  WCRT  the  phonetic  difference  may  not  figure  as 
predominantly  as  in  the  OCRT. 

The  two  way  analysis  of  variance  for  the  QSVT  is 
summarized  in  Table  21*  There  is  no  statistically 
significant  main  effect  among  the  three  groups  although  the 
obtained  group  means  on  the  QSVT  extend  from  50.2  for  group 
C,  53.13  for  group  A  to  58.88  for  group  B.  This  finding  is 
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on 


Pretest  Posttest 


*  Control  group  A 

O  Written  cognate  recognition  group  B 
&  Oral  cognate  recognition  group  C 

Figure  2  Means  on  the  WCRT  Pre  and  Posttests  for 
Groups  A,  B  and  C 


WCRT  Means  on 


Pre 

Group 

A 

19.58 

Group 

B 

19.44 

Group 

C 

19.52 

the  Pre  and  Posttests 
Posttest 
18.38 
20.80 
18.28 
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Table  21 


Summary  of  the  Two  Way  Analysis  of  Variance 

for  the  QSVT 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

DF 

MS 

F 

P 

Between  Subjects 

34681 *00 

73 

•A*  Main  Effects 

1744.71 

2 

872.36 

1.88 

0.16 

Subjects  Within  Groups 

32915.00 

71 

463.59 

Within  Subjects 

799.00 

74 

■B*  Main  Effects 

1.35 

1 

1.35 

0.  12 

0.73 

•A^B*  Interaction 

8.38 

2 

4.19 

0.38 

0.69 

•B*  X  Sub J •  Within  Groups 

789.25 

71 

11.12 
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in  accordance  with  the  resuit  of  the  one  way  analysis  of 
covariance  of  the  QSVT  posttest  with  the  QSVT  pretest  as 
covariate  summarized  in  Table  C  in  Appendix  D  of  this 
study*  There  was  no  statistically  significant  main  effect 
in  the  one  way  analysis  of  covariance  on  the  QSVT*  In 
addition)  there  is  no  statistically  significant  main  effect 
on  the  pretest  versus  the  posttest*  It  may  be  noted  in  the 
graphical  representation  of  the  two  way  analysis  for  the 
QSVT  (Figure  3)  that  statistical  regression  appears  to  be 
operating*  Group  C  with  the  lowest  mean  shows  a  slight 
improvement  on  the  QSVT  posttest,  whereas  group  A  and  E 
show  a  slight  decrease*  The  statistical  hypothesis  to  be 
tested  with  the  two-way  analysis  of  variance 

there  is  no  statistically  significant  interaction 

effect  among  the  three  groups  and  the  QSVT  pre—  and 

posttest 

is  failed  to  be  rejected* 

In  summary,  it  was  found  in  the  present  study  that 
there  is  a  statistically  significant  relationship  between 
performance  on  the  QSVT  and  the  cognate  tests*  This  finding 
supports  Li mper • s  study  which  tested  student  knowledge  of 
some  French— Engl ish  cognates  and  found  that  the  percentages 
of  correct  responses  for  these  French— English  cognates 
increased  progressively  from  grade  nine  to  first  year 
college  students*  The  possible  utility  of  English— French 
cognates  appears  to  require  a  relatively  large  English 
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*  Control  group  A 

O  Written  cognate  recognition  group  B 
A  Oral  cognate  recognition  group  C 

Figure  3  Means  on  the  QSVT  Pre  and  Posttests  for 
Groups  A,  B  and  C 


Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 


Means  on  the  Pre  and  Posttests 


Pre 

Posttest 

53.  13 

52.58 

58.88 

58.40 

50.20 

50.72 

QSVT 
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The  statistically  significantly  improved  performance 
on  the  OCRT  and  WCfiT  posttests  in  comparison  with  the 
control  group  indicates  that  students  can  learn  the 
phonemic  and  spelling  differences  of  English— French 
cognates  in  a  relatively  short  time*  Thus,  the  claims  made 
by  Chamberlin,  Kern,  West,  Johnston  and  Anthony  that 
English— German  or  English— Spanish  cognates  may  be  used  as  a 
vocabulary  acquisition  device  in  second  language  learning 
seems  to  be  Justifiable  as  well  for  English— French 
cognates*  In  addition,  the  written  cognate  recognition 
group  showed  not  only  a  gain  on  the  WCRT  posttest  but  also 
on  the  OCJ2T  posttest  whereas  the  oral  cognate  recognition 
group  improved  only  on  the  OCRT  posttest*  Since  the  two-way 
analysis  of  variance  did  not  result  in  any  statistically 
significant  interaction  effects  the  oral  and  written 
cognate  treatments  appear  to  be  responsible  for  the 
posttest  gains  on  the  cognate  tests* 

After  the  experiment  proper  was  completed,  students  in 
the  oral  and  written  cognate  recognition  groups  were  asked 
to  evaluate  the  cognate  teaching  material*  The  same  general 
questions  were  asked  in  the  oral  and  written  cognate 
evaluation  questionnaires  except  for  specific  questions  on 
the  oral  and  written  cognate  teaching  material.  Both 
questionnaires  are  presented  in  Appendix  E  of  this  study* 
Twenty-one  out  of  twenty-five  students  in  the  oral  cognate 
recognition  group  C  and  twenty-three  out  of  twenty-five 
students  in  the  written  cognate  recognition  group  B 
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completed  the  questionnaires* 

The  first  question  was  open— ended,  students  were  asked 

to  explain  in  what  ways  they  thought  that  the  use  of 

cognates  could  aid  their  French  study*  The  answers  varied* 

Students  felt  that  cognates  enlarged  their  French 

vocabulary f  or  aided  their  comprehension  or  spelling 

ability*  To  cite  a  couple  of  conmentsS 

"You  can  understand  the  meaning  of  what's  being  said 
more  clearly  when  you  find  some  cognates*  (since  we 
think  in  English)" 

"I  suppose  that  I  might  recognize  French  words  from 

any  knowledge  of  similar  English  ones  -  also  to 

realize  the  languages'  progression  through  the 
centuries,  etc*  " 

To  assess  whether  the  vocabulary  items  selected  in  the 
oral  and  written  cognate  teaching  material  were  appropriate 
for  grade  10,  French  11  students,  students  were  asked  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  they  learned  any  Engl ish— French 
cognate  words  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  meaning  in 
English*  In  the  oral  cognate  recognition  group  sixty— seven 
per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  had  learned 
Engl ish— French  cognate  words  during  the  study  of  which  they 
previously  had  not  known  the  meaning  in  English •  Students 
indicated  that  they  had  in  this  manner  learned 
approximately  five  to  fifteen  English  words.  In  the  written 
cognate  recognition  group  ninety  per  cent  of  the  students 
indicated  that  they  learned  between  three  and  twenty 
Engl ish— French  cognate  words  of  which  they  did  not  know  the 
meaning  in  English*  The  remaining  10  per  cent  indicated 
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that  they  did  not  learn  any  new  English  words#  The 
different  percentage  for  English  vocabulary  acquisition 
with  cognates  for  the  oral  and  written  cognate  group  may  be 
attributed  to  greater  exposure  to  the  language  in  the 
written  cognate  teaching  material# 

Since  oral  and  written  cognate  recognition  practices 
were  separated  in  this  study,  students  in  both  groups  were 
asked  whether  they  thought  cognates  would  be  a)  helpful 
only  in  oral  comprehension,  b)  helpful  only  in  written 
comprehension,  c)  helpful  in  both  oral  and  written 
comprehension  and  d)  helpful  in  neither  oral  nor  written 
comprehension  of  French#  Unanimously,  students  in  both 
groups  expressed  that  English-French  cognates  could  be 
helpful  in  both  oral  and  written  comprehension  {  but  to  the 
question,  "Having  had  practice  with  identifying  oral 
(written)  cognates  would  you  like  to  learn  how  to 
understand  written  (oral)  cognates  as  well?"  seventy— five 
per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  oral  cognate  recognition 
group  indicated  yes#  Some  students  commented  that  orally 
presented  cognates  are  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
their  written  counterparts  and  therefore,  once  orally 
recognized,  training  in  the  written  recognition  of  cognates 
would  not  be  necessary#  In  the  written  cognate  recognition 
group,  students  unanimously  expressed  they  would  like  to 
learn  the  oral  recognition  of  cognates  as  well,  but  felt 
that  the  oral  recognition  of  cognates  would  be  more 
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To  the  question  "In  your  opiniont  how  long  should  the 
study  ol  cognates  last?”  the  suggested  number  of  lessons 
for  the  oral  cognate  teaching  material  ranged  from  two  to 
twenty— five  lessons  with  an  average  of  seven  lessons*  For 
the  written  cognate  teaching  material  the  suggested  number 
of  lessons  ranged  from  five  to  fifteen  lessons  with  the 
majority  of  students,  62  per  cent,  indicating  ten  lessons* 
The  difference  in  the  average  number  of  lessons  suggested 
for  the  oral  and  written  cognate  teaching  units  may  be 
explainable  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  material  covered* 
The  written  cognate  recognition  group  was  exposed  to  more 
material  although  some  of  the  teaching  material  may  have 
been  familiar  to  the  students* 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  oral  cognate 
recognition  group  indicated  that  they  thought  the  time 
lapses  between  the  lessons  were  too  long*  Sixty— four  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  the  written  cognate  recognition 
group  expressed  the  same  view*  Some  students  suggested  that 
the  study  of  cognates  should  last  throughout  the  school 
year  because  it  was  a  great  help* 

The  twenty— four  cognate  word— ending  regularities  and 
the  ten  example  words  followed  by  a  short  definition  in 
French  for  sixteen  cognate  word-ending  regularities  were 
used  in  the  oral  and  written  cognate  teaching  material*  The 
teaching  material  was  rated  according  to  students*  likes  or 
dislikes*  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the 
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oral  cognate  recognition  group  liked  the  study  of  the 
twenty— four  cognate  word— ending  regularities  as  did  ninety- 
six  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  written  cognate 
recognition  group*  The  different  percentages  obtained  for 
the  oral  and  written  cognate  recognition  groups  may  be  due 
to  the  possible  utility  of  applying  these  rules*  Students 
in  the  written  cognate  recognition  group  had  more 
opportunity  to  use  the  twenty— four  cognate  word— ending 
regularities  to  the  French  excerpts  than  students  in  the 
oral  cognate  recognition  group  to  words*  Only  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  the  oral  cognate  recognition  group 
lilted  the  lessons  concerning  the  sixteen  cognate  word- 
ending  regularities  illustrated  with  ten  example  words  in 
each  in  contrast  to  ninety  per  cent  of  those  students  in 
the  written  cognate  recognition  group*  The  students  who 
expressed  a  dislike  for  the  ten  example  words  would  have 
preferred  to  have  had  the  definition  in  English* 

Only  fifty  per  cent  of  those  students  in  the  oral 
cognate  recognition  group  liked  the  information  about  the 
French  vocalic  system*  The  remaining  students  disliked  it 
because  it  was  too  difficult  for  them*  The  pre-recorded 
oral  cognate  practice  wordlist  was  unanimously  liked  by 
students • 

Seventy— one  per  cent  of  those  students  in  the  written 
cognate  recognition  group  liked  the  review  on  the  French 
nouny  verby  adjective  and  adverb  charac terist ics y  29  per 
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cent  of  the  students  wrote  that  they  found  it  difficult  and 
did  not  understand  the  grammar  lesson*  Sixty— two  per  cent 
of  the  students  liked  studying  the  meaning  of  English- 
French  cognate  suffixes  *  38  per  cent  did  not  like  it. 
Students  also  rated  the  five  French  excerpts  according  to 
difficulty  and  interest*  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
students  found  "La  Renaissance  italienne"  and  "La 
Pollution"  easy*  and  43  per  cent  of  normal  difficulty* 
Eighty— one  per  cent  of  the  students  rated  "L* Empire  Inca" 
and  "Les  Dinosaures"  of  normal  difficulty*  10  per  cent 
found  it  easy  and  9  per  cent  difficult*  "L'Avenir  de 
L'Amerique  Centrale"  was  rated  difficult  by  48  per  cent  and 
52  per  cent  as  of  normal  difficulty*  "L* Empire  Inca" 
received  the  highest  rating  as  being  most  interesting*  in 
second  place  came  "La  Renaissance  italienne"*  "le 
Dinosaures"  and  "la  pollution"  were  in  third  position  and 
"I’avenir  de  l* Amerique  centrale"  was  rated  least 
interesting* 

To  the  question  "Have  you  tried  to  apply  your 
knowledge  about  cognates  to  a)  listening  to  the  French 
radio  station*  b)  the  French  television  and  c)  French 
tapes*  students  in  the  oral  cognate  recognition  group 
responded  as  follows:  Nine  per  cent  of  the  students 
indicated  that  they  listened  to  the  French  radio  station* 
27  per  cent  of  the  students  watched  the  French  television 
station  and  23  per  cent  of  the  students  listened  to  French 
tapes  outside  their  regular  French  classes*  In  the  written 
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cognate  recognition  group  the  question  was  asked  "Have  you 
tried  to  apply  your  knowledge  of  cognates  to  a)  reading  a 
French  newspaper,  b)  a  French  magazine  and  c)  a  French 
book?"  Not  one  of  the  students  read  a  French  newspaper 
outside  of  class,  16  per  cent  of  the  students  read  a  French 
magazine  and  96  per  cent  a  French  book*  Students'  responses 
concerning  the  application  of  cognates  in  situations  other 
than  their  regular  French  classes  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
good  indication  that  English— Frenc h  cognates  could  serve  as 
a  motivating  force  in  the  study  of  French* 

In  the  final  chapter  a  summary,  the  implications  of 
the  study  and  suggestions  for  further  research  will  be 


presented 
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Chapter  V 


Summary,  Implications  and  Further  Research 


Summary 


The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
students  can  employ  English— French  cognates  in  listening 
and  reading  comprehension  of  French  by  being  taught  the 
phonemic  differences  and  the  spelling  alterations 
influencing  Engl ish— French  cognates*  Two  approaches  were 
devised,  namely  1)  phonetic  training  for  the  oral 
recognition  of  cognates  and  2)  vocabulary  acquisition 
techniques  in  the  written  recognition  of  cognates*  The 
results  were  analyzed  to  discover  whether  or  not  English- 
French  cognates  could  be  used  as  a  vocabulary  acquisition 
device  in  the  oral  and  written  comprehension  of  French  by 
Anglophones* 

Three  classes  of  grade  10,  French  11  students  were 
randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  three  possible  conditions 
control,  oral  cognate  recognition  and  written  cognate 
recognition*  The  students  were  given  three  pre-  and 
posttests*  The  Quick-Scoring  Vocabulary  test  Grades  IX  to 
XIII  was  administered  form  A  as  the  pretest  and  form  B  as 
the  posttest.  An  oral  cognate  recognition  word  test  and  a 
written  cognate  recognition  sentence  test,  both  developed 
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by  the  investigator  were  also  administered.  Part  I  of  each 
test  was  used  as  a  pretest  and  part  II  of  each  test  was 
used  as  a  posttest*  Students  in  the  oral  cognate 
recognition  group  were  taught  the  phonemic  differences  of 
English-French  cognates  and  students  in  the  written  cognate 
recognition  group  were  taught  the  spelling  alterations  of 
Eagl ish— French  cognates  by  their  regular  classroom  teacher* 
Students  in  the  control  group  received  no  treatment*  Three 
intact  classes  were  used*  A  total  of  74  students 
participated  in  the  experiment* 


Intercorrelations  among  the  QSVT*  OCfiT  and 
and  posttest  were  calculated  in  order  to  de 
relationships  among  the  English  vocabulary  test 
the  cognate  tests  ( OCET  and  WCET  )•  One  way 
covariance  were  carried  out  to  determine  any  st 
significant  difference  of  group  means  on  t 
posttests  for  the  three  groups*  Two-way  an 
variance  was  carried  out  to  determine  any 
effects  for  the  three  groups  and  the  three 


pos  t test s 


WCBT  pre  — 
termine  the 
(QSVT)  and 
analyses  of 
atistically 
he  cognate 
alysis  of 
interaction 
pre—  and 


The  usefulness  of  English-French  cognates  in  French 
second  language  learning  was  found  to  depend  to  a  certain 
degree  on  the  student's  English  vocabulary  power. 
Significant  correlations  were  found  for  the  QSVT  and  the 
cognate  pre-  and  posttests  with  one  exception.  For  group  B 
with  the  highest  mean  on  the  QSVT  no  statistically 
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significant  correlation  was  found  for  the  QSVT  with  the 
WCRT  posttest*  This  finding  may  be  attributed  to  the 
complex  nature  of  the  task  in  the  WCRT*  The  WCRT  does  not 
only  measure  vocabulary*  but  the  comprehension  of  syntax* 
Cognate  recognition  may  be  one  aspect  in  the  response* 
However,  unfamiliarity  with  the  syntactical  structure  of 
the  sentence  may  prevent  comprehension  of  the  sentence 
although  the  lexical  items  are  known  by  the  students* 

The  one-way  analyses  of  covariance  yielded 
statistically  significant  results*  The  oral  cognate 
recognition  group  C  improved  statistically  significantly  on 
the  OCRT  posttest  after  the  treatment,  as  did  the  written 
cognate  recognition  group  B  when  compared  to  the  control 
group*  The  two-way  analysis  of  variance  did  not  reveal  a 
statistically  significant  interaction  effect  among  the 
three  groups  and  the  OCRT  pre—  and  posttest*  The  disordinal 
interaction  effect  found  on  the  WCRT  is  likely  an  artifact 
of  the  less  than  perfect  correlation  between  part  I  and 
part  II  of  the  WCRT. 

The  findings  suggest  the  need  for  a  relatively  large 
English  vocabulary  knowledge  by  students  who  study  French 
in  order  to  employ  cognates  to  facilitate  oral  and  written 
comprehension  of  French*  It  appears  that  the  phonemic  and 
spelling  differences  of  English-French  cognates  can  be 
learned  in  a  relatively  short  time  period.  Teaching 
students  the  written  recognition  of  cognates  also  tends  to 
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improve  the  students'  oral  recognition  of  cognates*  The 
reverse  transfer  effect  from  the  oral  recognition  of 
cognates  to  reading  recognition  and  comprehension  of 
cognates  was  not  found* 

Since  three  intact  classes  were  used  in  this 
experiment,  that  is,  the  sample  was  not  randomly  selected, 
generalizabi li ty  is  limited  because  the  sample  is  the 
experimentally  accessible  population*  However,  the  sample 
may  not  differ  appreciably  with  respect  to  age,  sex  and 
possibly  IQ  and  socioeconomic  level  of  the  parents  from  the 
larger  population  of  students  in  the  same  grade  10,  French 
11*  Cornfield  and  Tukey  (1856)  advocate  generalization  from 
the  sample  to  a  population  "like  those  observed"* 

I replications 


The  results  of  the  present  study  indicate  that 
students  can  be  taught  the  phonemic  and  spelling 
differences  of  English-French  cognates  in  a  relatively 
short  time*  Therefore  teachers  should  consider  the  use  of 
English-French  cognates  in  their  French  as  a  second 
language  class  at  the  grade  10,  French  11  level.  Moreover, 
students  in  the  oral  and  written  cognate  recognition 
treatment  groups  unanimously  agreed  in  the  evaluation 
questionnaire  that  cognates  could  aid  their  French  study.  A 
few  comments  students  made  were- 
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"Cognates  are  a  great  asset  to  the  French  program  in 
such  a  way  that  they  helped  you  to  understand  more 
words  and  also  Just  to  learn  many  more  words  in  French 
that  you  don' t  happen  to  come  across  in  an  ordinary 
French  class*" 

"Cognates  helped  to  see  the  relationship  between 
French  and  English  and  learning  or  knowing  words  in 
one  language  would  increase  vocabulary  in  both 
languages*" 

"I  feel  cognates  would  broaden  my  French  vocabulary  in 
less  amount  of  time |  then  learning  them  as  they  are 
taught  in  Voix  Images  de  France  ." 

The  investigator  expected  a  transfer  effect  between 
the  oral  and  written  cognate  recognition  treatment  groups 
since  the  teaching  material  overlapped*  For  examplet  the 
information  on  Day  I  including  the  definition  of  cognates 
with  the  24  cognate  word— ending  regularities  and  the  16 
cognate  word— ending  regularities  with  the  ten  example 
words,  chosen  for  the  experimental  treatment,  were 
presented  to  both  groups*  For  the  WCRT  treatment  group  the 
transfer  to  the  OCRT  proved  statistically  significant,  but 
there  was  no  statistically  significant  transfer  from  the 
OCRT  to  the  WCRT*  Students  remarked  in  their  evaluation  of 
the  cognate  teaching  material  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
cognate  word— ending  regularities  aided  their  spelling 
ability  in  French,  which  could  partly  explain  the  observed 
transfer*  Another  possible  explanation  could  be,  as  Bazan, 
concerning  the  use  of  the  written  word,  hypothesizes,  "  ••• 
the  written  word  could  act  as  a  reinforcer  of  the  utterance 
heard,  since  the  written  symbols  might  be  more  familiar  to 
the  literate  learner  than  the  foreign  utterance"  (Bazan, 


1964:  343)*  It  should  be  added  that  this  is,  in  particular, 
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applicable  to  languages  which  share  the  same  graphemic 
symbols*  The  more  sense  modalities  are  involved  in  learning 
a  new  stimulus  or  a  new  vocabulary,  the  greater  the  chance 
may  be  for  memorization*  In  the  written  cognate  recognition 
treatment  group,  the  students  read,  spoke  and  heard  the 
words*  In  the  oral  cognate  recognition  treatment  group, 
listening  and  speaking  were  involved* 

In  agreement  with  other  research  findings  (Lipton, 
1969;  and  Finstein,  1972)  ),  the  present  study  showed  that 
the  study  of  the  written  language  had  a  positive  effect 
upon  oral  comprehension*  With  the  limited  time  available  to 
French  second  language  teaching,  the  emphasis  on  written 
cognate  recognition  may  result  in  the  most  economic  and 
efficient  use  of  cognates* 

The  oral  cognate  teaching  material  was  Judged  by  the 
investigator  as  containing  the  necessary  phonetic 
instruction  to  facilitate  the  oral  recognition  of  English- 
French  cognate  words  at  the  grade  10,  French  11  level* 
Students  with  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  French 
instruction  are  accustomed  to  French  pronunciation  whether 
they  received  systematic  phonetic  instruction  of  sounds  and 
clusters  of  sounds  or  assimilated  the  correct  pronunciation 
through  imitation  of  the  model  on  the  magnetic  tape  and  of 
fhe  teacher*  Only  those  phonemes  which  are  different  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  and  thus  complicate  oral 
comprehension  of  cognates  were  taught*  For  example,  the 
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French  nasal  vowels  in  the  word  "intelligence"  could 
complicate  the  understanding  of  this  cognate* 

In  the  oral  practice  cognate  wordlist,  students  were 
asked  to  distinguish  the  slight  alterations  due  to  French 
pronunciation  of  the  English  cognates  so  as  to  detect  the 
corresponding  English  equivalent*  The  review  and  study  of 
the  French  alphabet  and  French  vocalic  system  provided  the 
students  with  the  necessary  phonetic  knowledge  to  pronounce 
each  of  the  ten  example  words  of  the  sixteen  cognate  word- 
ending  regularities  in  French*  Unanimously t  students 
enjoyed  the  recognition  exercises  of  the  oral  practice 
cognate  wordlist  whereas  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
students  enjoyed  learning  the  phonetic  information  about 
the  French  vocalic  system*  The  study  of  the  vocalic  system 
was  possibly  more  abstract  and  more  difficult  for  students 
than  the  oral  practice  cognate  wordlist*  However,  since 
application  of  the  phonetic  information  to  the  ten  example 
words  of  the  sixteen  cognate  word— ending  regularities  was 
required,  students  needed  this  information* 

The  possible  advantages  of  the  oral  practice  cognate 
wordlist  are:  1)  this  exercise  was  Judged  to  be  relatively 
easy  and  liked  by  the  students,  and  2)  priority  was  placed 
on  careful  listening  to  the  phonemes  as  well  as  on  meaning. 
The  possible  disadvantages  of  the  oral  practice  cognate 
wordlist  are:  1)  French  intonation  and  rhythm  are 
neglected,  2)  isolated  words  are  used  out  of  context,  and 
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3*  A  longitudinal  study  could  be  conducted  with 
selected  English-French  cognates  to  ascertain  at  which 
grade  level  the  use  of  cognates  would  be  most  useful  to 
students*  Since  English  vocabulary  power  of  students 
differs  and  English— French  cognates  are  useful  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  student  knows  their  meanings  in  English} 
the  selection  of  English— French  cognates  for  different 
grade  levels  would  be  of  paramount  importance*  An  English 
vocabulary  test  like  the  QSVT  could  be  used  to  predict  the 
possible  benefit  students  could  derive  from  the  study  of 
cognates • 

4*  The  oral  cognate  teaching  material  is  essentially  a 
condensed  phonetic  course  specifically  geared  to  the 
phonetic  differences  of  English— French  cognate  words* 
Mastery  of  this  material  could  be  regarded  as  the  first 
step  towards  oral  comprehension  of  natural  speech*  The  oral 
cognate  teaching  unit  could  be  extended  to  include 
sentences  incorporating  French  rhythm,  intonation  and  pitch 
and  perhaps  longer  oral  excerpts* 

5*  In  this  study  the  emphasis  in  the  written  cognate 
recognition  teaching  unit  was  placed  upon  the  use  of 
cognates  as  a  vocabulary  acquisition  device,  but  the 
instruction  of  French  syntactic  structure  and  of  the  French 
verb  and  tense  system  should  be  included  in  the  written 
cognate  teaching  unit*  Syntactical  awareness  should  be 
taugnt  so  that  students  can  organize  speech  into  meaningful 
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practicing  cognate  recognition*  Similarly*  the  lecture 
method  was  an  appropriate  way  to  cover  the  amount  of 
material  in  a  short  time*  However *  this  is  not  the  only 
possible  alternative*  The  cognate  teaching  material  could 
be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  students  themselves  could 
be  lead  to  discover  the  existence  and  properties  of 
cognates* 


For  Further  Research 


On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  done  and  discovered  in 
the  present  study  regarding  the  use  of  English— French 
cognates  in  listening  and  reading  comprehension  of  French* 
the  investigator  suggests  the  following  points  for  further 
inve  stigat ion • 

1*  For  any  statistical  study*  replication  of  the 
experiment  is  always  advisable  to  substantiate  or 
disconfirm  the  findings  reported  in  the  study*  Replication 
of  the  study  with  a  larger  sample  and  different  teachers 
would  be  recommended • 

2*  It  would  be  worthwhile  to  include  a  delayed 
posttest  to  determine  whether  the  observed  gains  for  the 
oral  and  written  cognate  recognition  groups  persist  over  a 
longer  period  of  time*  A  delayed  posttest  was  not  included 
in  this  study  because  the  experiment  took  place  close  to 
the  end  of  the  school  year* 
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teaching  material  as  presented  in  Appendix  A  of  this  study* 

Some  students  thought  that  the  distribution  of  the  six 
oral  and  written  cognate  lessons  over  a  six  week  period  was 
not  intense  enough*  Their  main  argument  was  that  they  had 
the  impression  of  forgetting  what  had  already  been  covered* 
However  the  results  obtained  on  the  cognate  posttests  for 
the  oral  and  written  cognate  recognition  groups  does  not 
support  this  argument*  The  cognate  teaching  material  is  not 
intended  to  replace  any  of  the  French  second  language 
programs  used  in  the  schools  but  as  a  device  for  vocabulary 
enrichment  and  variety*  Devoting  some  time  to  cognates 
would  constitute  a  break  in  routine  from  the  regular  French 
method  used*  For  the  oral  cognate  teaching  material,  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  instead  of  thirty  minutes  of  phonetic 
instruction  could  be  tried  as  an  alternative*  A  similar 
length  of  time  could  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  written 
cognates  • 

The  heavy  reliance  on  handouts  and  lecture 
presentation  in  this  study  was  partly  due  to  the  relatively 
limited  length  of  time  allotted  to  the  experiment*  The 
handouts  were  Judged  to  be  valueable  for  two  reasons,  1 ) 
students  who  missed  a  lesson  were  able  to  obtain  the 
handout  and  do  the  exercise  and  2)  students  were  not 
required  to  memorize  the  24  cognate  word-ending 
regularities  or  the  most  frequent  deceptive  cognates,  but 
were  able  to  use  the  handouts  as  reference  material  when 
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cognates  last" ,  indicated  a  range  from  two  to  twenty-five 
lessons  with  a  mean  of  seven  lessons*  The  investigator* 
cannot  suggest  an  optimum  length  for  the  teaching  of  the 
oral  recognition  of  cognates  on  the  basis  of  the  short 
duration  of  the  present  study*  The  students*  previous 
French  instruction  which  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  four  to  a 
maximum  of  eight  years  in  the  oral  cognate  group  C,  their 
ability  levels  and  motivational  factors  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  order  to  determine  the  appropriate 
length  for  the  teaching  of  oral  cognates* 

The  suggestions  from  students  on  how  long  the  study  of 
written  cognates  should  last  ranged  from  five  to  fifteen 
lessons  with  the  majority  of  students,  62  per  cent, 
indicating  that  ten  lessons  would  be  appropriate*  Some 
students  expressed  that  the  study  of  cognates  should  last 
throughout  the  school  year  because  it  was  a  great  help*  For 
some  students  some  of  the  lesson  material  on  the  meaning  of 
suffixes,  the  French  noun,  verb,  adjective  and  adverb 
characteristics  and  the  use  of  context  clues  to  guess  the 
meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word  may  have  been  a  review  and 
for  some  students  was  not  found  too  difficult,  but  not  for 
others*  The  investigator  concurs  with  the  suggestions  of 
some  of  the  students  that  ten  instead  of  six  lessons  would 
have  been  appropriate  in  the  present  study*  The  teacher 
would  have  to  Judge,  on  the  basis  of  his  students*  ability, 
the  optimum  number  of  lesson  needed  to  teach  the  written 
cognate  material,  if  he  or  she  would  like  to  use  the 
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students  recognize  cognates  and  their  meanings  in  English 
cognates  could  be  used  in  individualized  French 
instruction*  Instead  of  assigning  the  same  excerpt  to  every 
student  in  the  classy  a  selection  could  be  made  according 
to  the  students1  ability  and  interest*  As  the  students 
progress  in  their  study  of  cognates*  they  could  choose 
their  own  reading  materials  and  present  orally  what  they 
have  read  to  the  class* 

In  this  study  the  oral  and  written  recognition  of 
cognates  was  separated*  However*  in  French  second  language 
teaching*  the  phonemic  and  the  spelling  differences  of 
English-French  cognates  should  be  combined*  Unanimously* 
students  in  the  written  cognate  recognition  group  expressed 
in  the  questionnaire  that  they  would  have  liked  to  study 
both  the  oral  and  written  comprehension  of  English-French 
cognates*  However  many  students  commented  that  oral 
cognates  would  be  more  difficult  to  understand  than  their 
written  counterparts*  To  cite  one  student's  comment*  “Once 
a  cognate  is  recognized  orally*  then  it  would  also  be 
recognized  as  a  written  word*  Many  cognates  are  easier  to 
recognize  as  written  because  of  the  pronunciation 
diff erences* " 

With  the  amount  of  material  presented  in  the  oral 
cognate  teaching  unit,  six  thirty-minute  lessons  were 
Judged  appropriate.  However  students'  response  to  the 
questionnaire  question  "How  long  should  the  study  of  oral 
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used  in  the  analysis  of  French  syntactical  structures  found 
in  the  excerpts*  Cognates  could  also  be  used  in  pattern 
drills,  starting  out  with  syntactical  similarities  of 
English  and  French*  For  example, 

"Marie  a  le  livre."  Mary  has  the  book* 

"Ou  est  1* enfant  qui  etait  malade?"  Where  is  the  child  who 
was  sick? 

The  students*  ratings  of  the  five  French  excerpts 
according  to  difficulty  were  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  presenting  the  excerpts:  "La  Renaissance  italienne",  "La 
Pollution",  "L'Erapire  Inca",  "Les  Dinosaures"  and  "L* Avenir 
de  l*Amerique  centrale"*  However,  as  the  questionnaire 
results  show,  students  found  different  excerpts 
interesting:  "L* Empire  Inca"  received  the  highest  rating  as 
being  most  interesting,  followed  by  "La  Renaissance 
italienne"*  "Les  Dinosaures"  and  "La  Pollution"  were  in 
third  position  and  "L'Avenir  de  l*Amerique  centrale"  was 
rated  as  the  least  interesting*  The  teacher  would  of  course 
be  free  to  choose  the  excerpts  in  which  he  or  she  thought 
the  students  would  be  interested  and  which  would  be  within 
the  students*  competence*  Mechanical  manuals,  books, 
articles,  magazines  and  newspapers  could  be  valuable 
sources  for  reading  material* 

When  introducing  a  cognate  unit  the  investigator  would 
suggest  that  high  cognate  density  excerpts  would  be 
appropriate  to  practice  recognition  of  cognates*  Once 
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Sixty— two  percent  of  the  students  found  the  meaning  of 
some  English— French  cognate  suffixes  useful}  thirty— eight 
per  cent  of  the  students  did  not*  One  student  wrote}  "The 
meaning  of  suffixes  like  "-phone,  -phile,  -scope,  etc*"  is 
not  as  common  and  can't  be  used  as  often,  I  think*" 

The  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  some  suffixes,  the 
French  noun,  verb}  adjective  and  adverb  characteristics  and 
the  use  of  context  clues  to  guess  the  meaning  of  an 
unfamiliar  word  overlap  to  some  extent  with  English 
language  instruction*  However}  since  students  differ  with 
regard  to  knowledge  of  grammar  and  how  to  use  context  clues 
this  material  has  to  be  explained  for  some  students  in 
greater  length  and  depth  in  the  French  class*  The 
importance  of  good  English  language  instruction  in  grammar 
and  vocabulary  development  cannot  be  overemphasized* 

French  syntactical  structures  were  not  taught  in  the 
written  cognate  recognition  group  because  emphasis  in  the 
present  experiment  lay  on  cognates  as  a  vocabulary 
acquisition  device*  However,  the  study  of  syntactical 
structures  of  the  French  language  as  well  as  the  verb  and 
tense  system  of  the  French  language  is  necessary  to 
facilitate  reading  comprehension*  This  became  evident  in 
the  intercorrelation  of  the  QSVT  and  the  WCRT  posttest 
where  no  statistically  significant  correlation  was  found 
tor  group  B  on  the  QSVT  and  WCRT  posttest.  English-French 
cognates  recognized  and  understood  by  students  could  be 
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The  ten  example  words  and  definitions  for  the  sixteen 
cognate  word— ending  regularities  were  a  simple  extension  of 
the  24  cognate  word— ending  regularity  list,  providing  more 
illustrations  and  serving  as  a  vocabulary  acquisition 
device  for  isolated  words  for  the  written  cognate 
recognition  group  B  and  as  a  pronunciation  exercise  for  the 
oral  cognate  recognition  group  C*  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
students  enjoyed  these  exercises*  However,  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  students  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  the 
definition  in  English*  Perhaps  if  the  student  does  not  know 
the  cognate  word  in  English,  an  explanation  in  English 
would  be  appropriate* 

The  review  of  the  French  noun,  verb,  adjective  and 
adverb  was  included  in  the  written  cognate  recognition 
teaching  material  because  the  recognition  of  cognates  was 
practiced  with  French  excerpts,  that  is,  vocabularies  used 
in  context*  In  addition,  the  24  cognate  word-ending 
regularities  were  classified  according  to  parts  of  speech* 
While  verifying  the  comprehension  of  the  excerpts  it  was 
found  that  although  students  recognized  cognates,  some 
students  did  not  know  the  part  of  speech  of  the  cognate 
word  and  were  therefore  unable  to  derive  a  meaningful 
interpretation  of  the  sentence.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the 
students  liked  the  review  of  the  French  noun,  verb, 
adjective  and  adverb  characteristics,  but  twenty-nine  per 
cent  of  the  students  wrote  that  they  found  it  difficult  and 
did  not  understand  the  grammar  lesson* 
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3)  the  exercise  requires  translation* 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  exactly  to 
what  extent  either  the  phonetic  instruction  or  the  oral 
practice  cognate  wordlist  is  responsible  fop  the  improved 
performance  on  the  OCRT  posttest  for  the  oral  cognate 
recognition  treatment  group  C*  The  written  cognate 
recognition  group  Bf  which  received  no  phonetic  instruction 
also  improved  on  the  OCRT  posttest*  From  this  finding  it 
may  be  inferred  that  phonetic  instruction  may  not  be  as 
important  as  the  oral  practice  cognate  wordlist  for  the 
performance  on  the  OCRT»  but  may  be  required  if  students 
want  to  use  English  cognates  to  communicate  in  French* 

The  investigator  Judges  the  lesson  material  of  day  I 
including  the  definition  of  cognates,  the  24  cognate  word¬ 
ending  regularities  and  some  examples  of  deceptive  cognates 
as  essential  for  the  teaching  of  cognate  recognition* 
Eighty— five  percent  of  the  students  in  the  oral  and  written 
cognate  recognition  groups  found  the  24  cognate  word— ending 
regularities  useful  for  oral  and  written  recognition  of 
cognates*  Students  made  the  following  comments! 

"These  24  cognate  word-ending  regularities  made  it  a 
lot  easier  to  pick  out  cognates*" 

"It  was  really  informative  the  way  it  was  set  up*  The 
people  not  too  good  in  French  could  understand  it  as  . 
well  as  the  better  people,  and  the  better  people 
didn 1 t  get  bored*" 

"This  was  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
material  but  I  think  it  is  better  if  the  student 
discovers  these  things  ( the  cognate  word-ending 
regularities)  by  him-  or  herself." 
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units*  It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  possibilities 
of  these  additions* 

6*  The  oral  cognate  recognition  test  could  be  modified 
so  that  translational  skills  would  not  be  measured  to  such 
a  great  extent* 

7*  Since  as  yet  the  research  concerning  the  use  of 
cognates  in  teaching  French  as  a  second  language  is  very 
Limitedf  the  investigator  hypothesizes  that  English— French 
cognates  would  have  the  greatest  possible  facilitation 
effect  for  passive  language  skills,  that  is,  reading  and 
listening*  The  active  use  of  cognates  in  speaking  and 
writing  may  be  more  complicated  than  their  passive  use  in 
listening  and  reading  comprehension*  Recall  not  recognition 
of  cognates  is  a  criterion  in  speaking  and  writing*  The 
danger  of  making  up  words  would  be  more  likely  in  the 
active  use  of  cognates*  A  greater  amount  of  phonetic 
instruction  could  be  required  for  the  oral  use  of  English- 
French  cognates  in  speaking  to  counteract  the  habit  of 
pronouncing  the  cognate  in  the  dominant  language*  Bazan 
writes?  "•••  the  written  word,  due  to  the  literate 
condition  of  the  learner,  might  lead  irrevocably  to  the 
incorrect  phonological  interpretation"  (Bazan,  1964  •  343)* 
Further  research  is  required  to  determine  the  usefulness  of 
cognate  training  in  the  active  language  skills* 

8*  Further  research  is  needed  to  determine  the 


usefulness  of  Engli sh— French  cognates  for  Francophones  who 
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study  English  as  a  second  language* 
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Appendix  A 


Experimental  Treatment  for  the  Oral  and  Written 

Recognition  of  Cognates 


Day  J.  is  the  same  for  both  experimental  groups*  The 
objective  of  the  lesson  is  to  acquaint  students  with  a 
comparison  of  the  English  and  French  vocabulary  systems y 
the  definition  of  cognates  and  the  most  frequent  deceptive 
cognates  contained  in  JLe  Fran^ais  Fondamental.  Premier 
Defire  • 


The  teacher  presents  the  comparison  of  the  English  and 
French  vocabulary  systems  as  a  lecture* 

Comparison  of  the  English  and  French 
Vocabulary  Systems 


The  comparison  of  the  two  vocabulary  systems  of  the 
English  and  French  languages  is  based  upon  the  similarity 
to  and  difference  from  the  native  language*  Comparing  the 
French  vocabulary  with  that  of  the  English  we  will  find 
words  that  are: 

1*  similar  or  identical  in  spelling  and  in  meaning* 


These  words  are  called  cognates* 
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2*  There  are  words  which  have  the  same  spelling  in  the 
two  languages  but  different  meanings*  For  example  the 
English  word  "coin"  refers  to  money  but  the  French 
word  "coin"  means  corner*  These  words  are  called 
deceptive  cognates* 

3*  Then  there  are  words  which  are  similar  in  meaning 
but  are  spelled  differently  in  the  two  languages  •  For 
example  "tree"  in  English  is  "arbre"  in  French* 

4*  There  are  words  which  are  different  in  spelling  and 
in  meaning  in  the  two  languages  •  For  example  "le 
concierge"  in  France  has  no  exact  counterpart  in 
English  because  we  do  not  have  door-keepers  in  our 
apartments* 

5*  There  are  words  which  are  different  in  their  type 
of  constructions*  For  example f  for  a  person  studying 
English  as  a  second  language  the  two— word  verbs  are 
very  difficult  to  learn*  eg*  to  call  up  =  to 
telephone,  to  call  on  =  to  visit* 

6*  A  special  difficulty  group  is  represented  by  the 
words  that  are  harmless  in  connotation  in  the  native 
language  but  offensive  or  taboo  in  the  second  language 
or  vice  versa.  For  example,  the  French  word  "pue" 
meaning  "stink"  is  not  used  by  French  speakers.  They 
say  "sa  sent  mauvais"  but  do  not  use  "pue". 

7*  Finally  some  words  are  used  and  understood  only 
within  a  particular  geographical  region.  Dialects  fall 


into  this  category* 
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Students  receive  a  handout  containing  the  definition 
of  cognates  and  a  List  of  the  most  frequent  deceptive 
cognates,  contained  in  L£.  Fran  ,ais  Fondawental  *  Premier 
Dg^re  •  They  are  encouraged  to  refer  to  this  material  when 
they  practice  the  recognition  of  cognates  with  the  French 
excerpts • 

The  teacher  gives  a  verbal  explanation  of  each  rule 
concerning  the  cognate  word— ending  regularities* 

Definition  of  Cognates 


The  word  “cognate"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  coenatus 
,  meaning  "born  together,  kindred,  related,  from  the  same 
stock"*  Applied  to  words,  it  refers  to  those  having  the 
same  root  or  some  derivation  in  common*  The  term  cognate  is 
also  Loosely  applied  to  words  borrowed  in  two  or  more 
Languages  from  the  same  source,  as,  for  example, 
"edelweiss"  in  English  and  French  from  the  German 
"Edelweiss",  meaning  a  special  type  of  flower* 


Cognates  are  words  in  two  or  more  languages  that  are 
similar  or  identical  in  spelling  and  meaning,  disregarding 
accent  marks*  Loanwords,  or  words  which  have  been  adopted 
by  one  language  from  another,  will  be  called  cognates  if 
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they  are  similar  in  spelling  and  meaning*  For  example 

English  and  French  both  adopted  the  word  “malaria"  from  the 
Italian  language*  Similarly,  if  two  words  have  the  same 
origin  but  are  now  so  different  that  speakers  of  the  two 
languages  do  not  identify  them  as  similar,  they  will  not  be 
considered  cognates  for  our  purposes*  For  example,  the 

English  word  *'  fish"  and  the  French  word  "poisson"  are  both 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  "piscis"*  They  are  cognates  in 
the  sense  that  they  both  share  the  Latin  origin*  However, 
"fish"  and  "poisson"  are  now  so  different  that  speakers  of 

the  two  languages  do  not  readily  identify  them  as  cognates* 

The  term  "similar"  is  restricted  here  to  include  items  that 
would  function  as  "same"  in  both  languages  in  ordinary  use* 
Similar  in  form  refers  either  to  a  change  of  one  letter  in 
the  spelling  of  the  French  and  English  word,  for  example, 
oncle  =  uncle,  avantage  =  advantage,  or  to  the  following 
regularities  jj:  the  spelling  o£  _t.be  EhfitiSh  French 

narga  ftr?  hernias  the  same- 

1*  French  -te  =  English  -ty 

necessite  necessity 

qualite  quality 

All  350  abstract  nouns  are  feminine* 

2*  French  — ie  =  English  —  y 

comedie  comedy 

industrie  industry 

680  nouns  in  "—ie"  are  feminine* 


3*  French  —tie 


English  — cy 
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d  emocra tie 

democracy 

diplomat! e 

diplomacy 

4*  French  —nee 

=  English  — ncy 

t  endance 

tendency 

5*  French  — iste 

=  English  — ist 

Journaiist e 

Journalist 

artiste 

artist 

6«  French  — et 

=  English  — ect 

effet 

effect 

objet 

object 

7*  French  —  (A  ) 

=  English  —  omitted  s 

forct 

forest 

hopital 

hospital 

8.  French  — aire 

=  English  —ary 

anni versa! re 

anniversary 

mi ii tai re 

mi li tary 

9*  French  es 

=  English  —initial  s— 

e  stomac 

stomach 

espace 

space 

10*  French  -es 

=  English  —ess 

progres 

progress 

succes 

success 

11*  French  — eur 

=  English  —or  (or)  -er 

ac  teur 

actor 

doct eur 

doctor 

employeur 

employer 

12*  French  — oire 

=  English  — ory 
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gloire 
his toi re 

13*  French  — isne 
communis me 
The  "— isme" 

14*  French  — cien 
electricien 
The  "—cien” 

15*  French  —re 
metre 
centre 

16*  French  — er 
commande r 

commencer 

17*  French  — ier 
varier 

18*  French  e 
etrange 

13*  French  — ique 
classique 
domestique 

20*  French  —  ti±f  ive 
collectif 

21*  French  — eux,  euse 
curi eux 

22*  French  — tiel»  elle 


glory 
history 
English  —ism 
communism 
always  masculine* 
English  — cian 
electrician 
ending* 

English  — er 

meter 

center 

English  —drop  er  or  r 
command 

commence 
English  — y 
vary 

English  —initial  s 

strange 

English  — ic 

classic 

domestic 

English  —ive 

collective 

English  — ous 

curi ous 

English  — tial 


noun  ending  is 


is  a  masculine 


confiden t ie l 


confidential 
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23*  French  —  e 


English  — ect 


dispose 


di sposed 


sacre 


sacred 


24.  French  -nient 


English  — ly 


nature!  lenient 


naturally 


certainement 


certainly 


In  the  present  cognate  list  developed  by  the  author 
there  are  approximately  11,000  cognates  which  the  English 
and  French  languages  share*  This  large  body  of  common 
vocabulary  is  due  to  1)  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes 
and  suffixes  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  2)  the 
Norman  Conquest  in  1066,  which  enriched  the  English 
language  with  many  French  words,  3  )  lexical  borrowings  from 
other  languages,  and  4)  the  terminology  of  modern 
techno logy • 


Partial  Cognates 


Most  words  have  more  than  one  meaning  depending  on  the 
context  and  not  all  meanings  coincide  for  a  given  cognate 
in  the  two  languages*  Some  word  pairs  coincide  in  a  few 
meanings,  vary  in  many  (or)  some  coincide  in  many  and 
vary  in  few.  For  example,  ‘'cascade*'  refers  to  a  water-fall 
in  English  and  French,  but  in  French  it  can  also  have  the 
meanings  of  "a  freakish  prank,  a  spree,  an  actor's  ad-lib 
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wisecrack"  in  slang  or  very  informal  language* 


Deceptive  Cognates 


Deceptive  cognates  are  words  which  are  similar  or 
identical  in  spelling  in  English  and  French  but  have  a 
different  meaning  in  the  two  languages*  The  term  deceptive 
cognate  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  origin  of  the 
words  as  different  meanings  may  be  observed  in  words 
sharing  their  origin  or  having  similar  spelling*  For 
example)  the  word  "decade"  in  English  and  French  share  the 
same  Latin  origin  "decas,  — adis",  however  in  French  the 
main  meaning  refers  to  ten  days  and  in  English  to  ten 
years*  "Pain"  meaning  "bread"  in  French  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  "panis"  whereas  the  English  word  "pain" 
developed  from  the  Latin  "poena"  meaning  penalty, 
punishment,  pain*  There  are  approximately  950  deceptive 
cognates • 

(  For  reference  on  the  teaching  material  for  day  I  see 
Robert  Lado,  Linguistics  Acr<?SS  Cvlturg.g  .  Ann  Arbor,  The 
University  of  Michigan  Press,  1960,  p*  82 

and  Edward  Anthony*  "The  Teaching  of  Cognates,"  LftflkVage 
Journal  ,  Vol*  IV,  ( 1952-53),  PP»  79—82) 

Deceptive  Cognates 
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attendre  —  ""to  wait*  to  expect",  not  "to  attend"  (  asslster 
a)  nor  "to  attend  to"  ( s'occuper  de  )• 
chanter  —  "to  sing",  not  "to  chant"  ( psalmodi er )  •  Another 
meaning  of  "chanter"  is  "to  blackmail"* 
defendre  de  —  "to  forbid",  not  "to  defend"* 
deaander  —  "to  request",  not  "to  demand"*  (exiger) 
partir  —  "to  departy  to  go  off  (a  gun)",  not  "to  part" 

(  separer,  se  quitter)*  To  part  with  =  se 
debarrasser  de* 

regarder  —  "to  look  at,  to  concern",  not  the  usual  sense 
of  "to  regard"  ( consi derer ) • 
rester  —  "to  remain",  no t  "to  rest,  repose,  rest  upon" 
(reposer,  appuyer  sur  )• 

retourner  —  "to  return  —  go  back",  not  "to  return  —  come 
back"  (revenir,  rentrer)* 

sortir  —  "to  come  out,  go  out,  to  come  from,  to  bring  out". 


not  "to  sort"  (trier)* 

tr  aval  Her  -  "to  work,  to  worry,  agitate",  not  "to 

travail"  (souffrir,  peiner)  nor  "to  travel" 
( voyager ) • 

vendre  ~  "to  sell,  to  be  bribed"  ( il  s' est  vendu), 
not  "to  vend"  (colporter)* 


actualite  -  "an  event  or  topic  of  the  present",  generally 
not  English  "actuality"  ( realite). 

1 *  al lee  -  "the  garden  path,  lane,  aisle", 


not  "the 
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alley1'  (la  ruelle  )• 

appareil  —  "preparations  for  display,  equipment,  apparatus 
( telephone,  airplane,  stove,  denture)",  not 
"apparel"  (costume,  vetement). 
armoire  —  "wardrobe,  closet",  not  "an  armory"  (arsenal, 
sal le  d'armes )• 

barbe  —  "a  beard",  not  "a  barb"  (la  dent  d'une  f leche  )• 
bonhomme  —  in  spite  of  its  apparent  meaning,  it  means 
"old  fellow,  old  cuss,  etc*  " 
boxe  —  "boxing,  pugilism,  a  box  stall",  not  "a  box" 

(  une  boTt  e ) • 

bureau  —  "a  desk",  not  "a  bureau"  (  un  chif f onnier )  • 
cabine  —  "a  cabin  (on  board  of  ship)",  not  "a  caoin" 

(on  land),  (une  cabane)* 

cave  —  "cellar,  wine  cellar",  not  "cave"  (caverne). 
chance  —  "luck,  possibility,  risk",  not  often  "an 
opportunity"  (occasion)* 

citron  -  "a  lemon",  not  "a  citron"  ( un  cedrat,  une 
sorte  de  pasteque )• 


course 


_  (i 


run 


ning,  a  race,  an  errand,  a  trip",  not  "a 


course"  (  un  cours,  un  service,  un  plat)* 
dent  —  "the  tooth,  the  cog,  the  scallop  (of  an  edge)", 
not  "a  dent"  (une  entaille). 
enfant  —  "a  child" ,  no t  "an  infant"  ( un  bebe  )• 
etage  —  "a  st  ory  ,  f  1  oo  r  (of  a  bui  1  di  ng  ) "  ,  RQ  t  11  a 
stage"  (in  a  theater:  une  scene)* 
f'ete  -  "the  festival",  not  "the  feast"  (  le  banquet, 
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le  festin  )• 

gardien  -  "a  guard,  keeper",  not  (a  legal)  guardian 
(of  children),  ( un  tuteur). 
haoit  ~  "a  swallow  tail,  dress  coat,  attire,  clothing 
(  les  habits)",  no t  "a  habit"  (clothing) 

(habit  de  cheval,  habit  de  nonne  )  nor  "the 
habit"  —  custom  (  l • habi tude ) • 
patron  —  "the  boss,  the  captain  (of  a  ship)",  not  "the 
patron"  (except  for  " le  saint  patron"),  ( le 
client,  du  chaland,  le  protecteur )• 
place  —  "a  public  square,  a  market,  a  seat",  not  English 
"place"  ( endroit). 

prune  —"a  plum  ",  not  "a  prune"  (pruneau)* 
raisin  —  "a  grape",  not  "a  raisin"  ( un  raisin  sec)* 
station  —  "a  stopping  place",  not  English  "railway 
station"  (  une  gare ) • 

tarte  —  "a  pie  (of  fruit  or  custard,  generally  open- 

faced)",  not  "a  tart"  (une  petite  patisserie 
aux  fruits)* 

voyage  —  "trip,  travel",  not  "a  voyage"  (voyage  en  mer )• 

ancien  (before  a  noun)  -  "former",  got  "ancient" 

(sense  if  adjective  follows)* 
content  —  "glad,  happy",  not  English  "content" 
(satisfait,  contente )• 

gent i l  -  "nice,  Gentile",  not  English  "gentle" 
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(  doux  )  nor*  "genteel"  (distingue)* 

(For  reference  see  Robert  Seward*  Dictionary  of  French 
EfefigP-tiye  Cognates  .  Bates  College,  S.F*  Vanni  ,  New  York, 
1947. ) 

Greene,  E*  J •  H* ,  Faucher,  M*,  Healy,  D*  M*  Kef l ex  French  * 
MacMillan  of  Canada,  Toronto,  1966* 

Experimental  Treatment  for  the 
Oral  Recognition  of  Cognates 

Day  I I  Teacher's  instruction 

The  French  alphabet  is  studied  on  a  sound  —  letter 
correspondence*  The  teaching  of  the  French  alphabet  should 
give  the  student  the  opportunity  1)  to  establish  the 
auditory  —  visual  correspondence,  i*e*  hear  the  sound  and 
see  the  letter  corresponding  to  it  and  2)  as  a 
modification,  to  produce  the  sound  of  the  letter  when  he 
sees  it*  Additional  phonetic  information  to  be  given  to  the 
students  include  the  following:  1)  the  French  phonetic 

system  contains  no  dipthongs,  that  is,  vowel  slurs,  2)  in 
French  there  are  only  three  consonants  which  do  not  exist 
as  such  in  Enlgish,  the  /*£/,  / y /  and  /r/,  3)  nine  new  vowel 
sounds  must  be  mastered,  the  / y/  ,  / ,  / oe/ ,  the  two  low 

•v  ^ 

"a"  sounds  /*■./  and  /a/  and  four  nasal  vowels  /£  /  ,  /*/ ,  /<*-/, 

/?/,  and  4)  the  French  "h"  is  never  pronounced  and  "y"  very 
often  has  the  phoneme  sound  of  an  "i" • 
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In  addition,  the  French  vocalic  system  is  reviewed* 

The  lesson  objective  for  the  study  of  the  French  vocalic 
system  is: 

1«  L'etudiant  etudie  d'abord  les  sons  des  voyelles* 

2*  On  lui  donne  les  regies  cor respondant  a  1* usage 

de  ces  voyelles  (son)  ainsi  que  de  leurs  transcriptions 
graphiques  afin  qu*  il  sache  comment  ecrire  ce  qu'il 
sait  dire  et  comment  prononcer  ce  qu'il  lit* 

3*  L'etudiant  est  amene  a  appliquer  les 

regies  a  la  prononcia tion  des  congeneres* 

The  students  receive  the  following  handout  on  the 
French  vowels* 


Les  Voyelles 


Lfk  vovelle  sgi:jL,tg  ”i!l 

Le  "i"  n*a  qu'un  seul  son  represente  par  le 
symbole  / i / • 

Quelques  graphies  du  son  "i"  sont: 
i  =  ici 

*1  =  (trema)  lalque  (lay,  secular) 

X  =  (accent  circonflexe i  i le  (is  land ,  isle) 

-il  =  bar i 1  (keg,  cask) 

—id  =  nid  (nest) 

-it  =  habit  (dress,  costume,  outfit) 

-ie  =  nagie  (magic) 


f 
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L.S.S  yoys-lles  2£jci  tes  "e"  .  "e"  ,  " V1  ,  »e  " 

1  •  Le  "c"  nmet  /3/  en  general  est  prononce  apres 

deux  ou  trois  consonnes  diiferentes  articulees*  ex 
justeaentf  mercredi,  etc* 

2*  Le  "e11  est  ferae  /e/  Lorsqu'ii  est  surmonte 
d'un  accent  aigu*  ex*  diificulte,  idee,  ete* 

3*  a)  Le  "e"  et  "e"  sont  ouverts  /t/  quand  its  sont 
surmontes  d'un  accent  grave  ou  d'un  accent  circon- 
flexe*  ex*  pere,  tete,  progress 

b)  On  entend  le  meme  son  /t  /  dans  la  terminaison 
"-et",  ex*  objet,  elfet,  etc* * 

dans  toutes  les  terminaisons  en  "er",  ex*  cancer, 
univers,  etc*  quand  te  "r"  est  sonore, 
alnsi  que  le  "e"  se  trouvc  devant  "x" •  ex* 
exament  express,  complexe,  texte,  etc* 

La.  Ygy.e-V.ks  ggrils  "all. 

Nous  distlnguons  deux  sor tes  de  sons  "a": 

1*  Le  "a"  /a/  est  anterieur  sans  accent*  ex*  ami y 
avocat,  etc*  ou  surmonte  d'un  accent  grave*  ex* 
voila,  »£<a  et  la,  deja,  il  est  la,  etc* 

2*  Le  “a"  /a/  est  posterieur  a)  quand  il  est  surmonte 
d'un  accent  circonflexe,  ex*  mole,  paley  An— 
f ame ,  etc.  b)  dans  les  terminaisons  "-ation, 
-asion,  -assion"  ex*  vegetation,  fondation, 
invasion,  occasion,  evasion,  persuasion,  compassio 
etc*  et  c)  dans  la  terminaison  "—as"  (s 


passion , 
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sonore)f  ex*  he  las,  atlas,  etc* 

L&  y.Q2.g.±Jr.e  ecri te  ,lon 

1*  a)  Le  "o"  ouvert  / 0 /  est  toujours  sans  accent,  ex* 
objet,  occasion,  globe,  encore,  etc*  (1'hopital 
est  la  seule  exception)* 

b)  Les  t e rminai sons  en  "— un"  font  entendre  un  "o" 
ouvert,  ex*  pensum,  radium,  harmonium,  opium, 
aqarium,  album,  maximum,  etc* 

2*a)  Le  "o"  /o/  surmonte  d'un  accent  circonflexe 

est  toujours  ferme,  ex*  cote  (side),  notre,  etc* 

b)  Le  "o"  est  ferme  quand  il  s' ecri t  "au, 
eaux,  aux"  ex*  travaux,  Journaux,  aussi,  etc* 

c)  Le  "o"  a  la  fin  des  mots  est  toujours  ferme 
qu'il  soit  ou  non  suivi  d'une  consonne  muette,  ex* 
zero,  vos,  galop,  etc* 

d)  Le  "o"  est  ferme  dans  la  terminaison  otion", 
ex*  emotion,  devotion,  motion,  etc* 

La.  ypyeVlg  Igri.ts.  "u" 

La  voyelle  "u"  n'a  qu'un  seul  son  / y/ •  Le  "u"  avec 
ou  sans  accent  se  prononce  toujours  /y/ ,  ex*  tu, 
le  but  (aim),  la  buche  (log),  etc* 

L *  ensemble  ecrit  rfg.fi.  vgyeVlgg  ‘Ism!?. 

La  voyelle  “ou"  /u/  n'a  qu'un  seul  son.  Le  "ou" 
avec  ou  sans  accent  se  prononce  toujours  /u/ ,  ex* 
tout,  ou,  aujourd1 hui,  aout,  etc* 

L*  ensemble  ecrit  des  ypye^ Isa  11  f 
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L*  ensemble  ecrit  des  voye lies  "eu"  a  deux  sons 
possibles : 

1*  Le  "eu"  / est  ferae  e  la  fin  des  mots 

quelle  que  soil  la  fagon  dont  il  est  ecrit, 
ex*  Dieu  (God),  milieu,  Jeu,  etc* 
b )  Le  "eu"  est  ferme  au  commencement  des  mots, 
ex*  Eugene,  euphorie,  europeen,  etc* 

2*  Le  “eu”  /oe/  est  ouvert  devant  le  "r" ,  ex*  beurre, 
heure,  coeur,  etc* 

L&S.  ypYgi.les  orales 

Les  voyelles  nasales  ont  une  resonnance  nasale* 

C1  est  pour  cela  qu'on  les  appelle  voyelles  nasales* 

II  y  a  quatre  voyelles  nasales  orales* 

ensfimfrleg  cgr.regpgasteat  1  -L&  ygyelle  nasale  ILiai! 

L* ensemble  ecrit  "in"  correspond  a  la  voyelle 
orale  /?/•  Lorsque  le  "i,  ie  ou  y"  est  suivi  de  "m"  ou 
•'n11  vous  le  prononcez  /t/  nasal*  ex*  interieur, 
instant,  simplicite,  impression,  academicien, 
rien,  cbien,  syntaxe ,  nymphe ,  Olympe,  symbole. 

La ensemble  "en"  se  prononce  "in"  dans  les  mots  d'origine 
e  t  range  re  ou  savante*  ex*  examen,  pentagone,  etc* 

L&S.  ensembles  ecrits  cor respondftal  k  -L&  Yg.YP.iJLg  nftgfti*  -.M.1.1 

L* ensemble  ecrit  "an"  correspond  a  la  voyelle 
orale  /a/.  Lorsque  le  "a"  est  suivi  de  "m"  ou  "n"  il  se 
prononce  / oi /  nasal*  ex*  ocean,  danse,  volcan,  etc* 

"En"  suivi  ou  non  d*  une  consonne  se  prononce  en  general. 
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“an" f  ex.  ent  centre*  offense,  agence,  encore,  etc* 

Ll£.£.  &assah  gfcjrlta  c  or  re  soon  dan  t  j*  JL&  voyelle  nasale  "go" 

L' enseeble  ecrit  "on"  correspond  a  la  voyelle 
orale  /J  /  •  Lorsque  le  "o"  est  suivi  ote  "m"  ou  "n"  vous 
le  prononcez  /J/  nasal,  ex*  concert,  oncle,  pardon, 
surnom,  prenoro,  complet,  etc* 

L£.S.  SUSgmfrlgS  epr.ji.g  correspondent  .a  la.  voyelle  pasalg 

L* ensemble  ecrit  "un"  correspond  a  la  voyelle 
orale  /tft/*  Lorsque  le  "u"  est  suivi  de  "ra"  ou  "n"  il  se 
prononce  /at/  nasal,  ex*  lundi,  brun,  humble,  etc* 

On  day  II  the  student  studies  the  rules  for  pronouncing  the 
French  vowels  i,  e,  e,  e,  e,  a,  o,  u,  ou  and  eu* 

(  For  reference  see  Armande  Lebrun*  La.  Phone tiuue  rend uc 
iac i le  ,  Edition  de  fiodage,  Montreal,  1966*) 

Lay  JLLI  T  eacher  instruction 

The  student  studies  the  rules  for  pronouncing  and 
writing  the  four  French  nasal  vowels  as  set  out  in  the 
handout  on  the  French  vowels*  In  addition,  students  receive 
the  first  four  cognate  word-  ending  regularities  of  "— te,  — 
ie,  -nee,  and  -iste"  and  ten  example  words  for  each 
category*  For  each  example  word  a  short  definition  is  given 
in  French.  The  student  is  asked  to  apply  the  phonetic 
sounds  of  the  French  alphabet  and  the  French  vowels  to 
tnese  English-French  cognates*  He  tries  to  pronounce  the 
cognate  word  in  French.  After  five  seconds  the  teacher  says 
the  word  in  French  and  the  student  is  asked  to  repeat  the 
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model  pronunciation  given  by  the  teacher*  The  same 
procedure  is  followed  for  the  remaining  cognate  words  in 
the  cognate  word—  ending  categories*  After  the  completion 
of  this  exercise  the  student  rewinds  the  tape  and  Listens 
carefully  to  compare  his  pronunciation  with  the  model  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  close  his  pronunciation  approximates 
those  of  the  model*  This  exercise  takes  place  in  the 
language  laboratory* 

Bag  IV  t  eacher  instruction 

The  student  hears  20  English— French  cognate  words 
pronounced  in  French  twice*  Ee  is  asked  to  guess  the 
English  equivalent  for  the  French  word*  After  five  seconds 
the  master— voice  says  the  English  equivalent*  The  lexical 
items  in  this  practice  cognate  wordlist  are  neither 
contained  in  the  Oral  Cognate  Word  Test,  part  I  and  II  nor 
in  Franyais  Fonda mental  Premier  Pggr 4  • 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  lesson  students 
receive  four  other  cognate  word— ending  regularities!  the  11  — 
eur,  -isme,  -cien  and  —re"  and  study  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  Day  III* 

Dav  i  and  Dav  VI  Teacher  instruction 

The  same  procedure  as  on  day  IV  is  followed,  except  a 
different  practice  cognate  wordlist  of  20  lexical  items  and 
four  different  word-ending  regularities  are  used:  the  "-er. 
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—ierf  -lquef  and  —if"  on  day  V  and  the  eux»  — tiel,  et  and 
— ment"  on  day  VI.  The  following  is  the  practice  cognate 
wordlist  which  is  presented  to  the  students. 


Practice  Cognate  Word  List 


Directions  You  shall  hear  20  French  words  which  have 
the  same  meaning  as  the  English  word  and  identical  or 
similar  spelling.  The  French  word  will  be  pronounced  twice; 
followed  by  a  pause  in  which  you  are  asked  to  guess  the 
English  equivalent  for  the  French  word.  If  you  know  the 
corresponding  English  word  for  the  French  word  say  it. 
After  five  seconds  the  master— voice  says  the  English 


equivalent • 

French 

Engli sh 

1.  beige 

1. 

beige 

2.  canal 

2. 

canal 

3.  cage 

3. 

cage 

4.  bizarre 

4. 

bizarre 

5.  automobile 

5. 

automobi le 

6.  activite 

6. 

activity 

7 •  abondance 

7. 

abundance 

8.  absence 

8. 

absence 

9.  aliment 

9. 

aliment 

10.  altitude 

10. 

al ti tude 

11.  aptitude 

11. 

apti tude 

12.  climat 

12. 

climate 

. 
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13*  civilisation 

13. 

14*  circuit 

14. 

15*  alphabet 

15. 

16*  affection 

16. 

17*  agriculture 

17. 

IS*  aviation 

• 

00 

19*  affirmation 

19. 

20*  administration 

20. 

1*  nickel 

1  • 

2*  distance 

2. 

3*  crime 

3. 

4*  elegance 

4. 

5*  muscle 

5. 

6*  niece 

6. 

7*  nature 

7. 

8.  influence 

8. 

9*  elephant 

9. 

10*  consequence 

10. 

11*  combat 

11. 

12*  indifference 

12. 

13*  imitation 

13. 

14#  hygiene 

14. 

15*  distribution 

15. 

16*  composition 

16. 

17*  communication 

17. 

18.  conjonction 

18. 

ci vi 1 ization 
ci rcui t 
alphabet 
af  feet ion 
agriculture 
aviation 
affirmation 
administration 

nickel 

di stance 

crime 

el egance 

muscle 

ni  ece 

nature 

influence 

elephant 

consequence 

combat 

indifference 
imitation 
hygiene 
di stribution 
c  o  mpo  s i t i o  n 
commun ication 


conjunction 


. 


I  .  .  i 


19. 

creation 

19.  creation 

20. 

exercice 

20.  exercise 

1. 

passepo rt 

1 .  passport 

2. 

peril 

2.  peril 

3. 

pipe 

3.  pipe 

4. 

scene 

4.  scene 

5. 

prof i t 

5.  profit 

6. 

probl  (me 

6.  problem 

7. 

prison 

7 .  prison 

8. 

pigeon 

8.  pigeon 

9. 

poi son 

9.  poison 

10. 

proverbe 

10.  proverb 

11. 

talent 

11.  talent 

12. 

violence 

12.  violence 

13. 

por trai t 

13.  portrait 

14. 

parachute 

14.  parachute 

15. 

oc  ean 

15.  ocean 

16. 

re ligion 

16.  religion 

17. 

signature 

17.  signature 

18. 

tradi tion 

18.  tradition 

19. 

opera  tion 

19.  operation 

20. 

recreation 

20.  recreation 

Experimental  Treatment  for  the 


Written  Recognition  of  Cognates 
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Day  I  see  page  132  oi  Appendix  A 

flay  11 

The  objective  for  the  written  recognition  of  cognates 
is  as  follows: 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  recognition  of  English— French 
cognates  in  reading  the  student  learns: 

1*  the  word— ending  regularities  of  the  English— French 
cognates*  (see  definition  of  cognates) 

2*  the  morphological  characteristics  of  the  French  nouns * 
verbSf  adjectives  and  adverbs*  and 

3*  how  to  use  context  clues  in  word  recognition  and 
comprehension • 

Students  study  the  first  four  word  ending  regularities 
of  nouns:  the  "— te,  -ie»  — ance  (or)  -ence,  and  -iste”  and 
formulate  rules  about  French  noun  characteristics:  the 
gender  —  masculine  or  feminine*  the  number  —  singular  or 
plural • 

1.  Nouns  are  words  like  " electri ci te *  comedie*  tracteur". 

2*  Nouns  usually  form  the  plural  with  an  s* 

3*  Nouns  may  be  preceded  by  " le *  la*  1*  *  Les*  un*  une*  de * 
d* *  des” i  numbers*  and  adjectives* 

4*  Nouns  name  things* 

5*  Nouns  ending  in  "-te,  -ie  or  -eur"  are  feminine  (except 
le  bonheur  )  if  they  are  abstract  nouns* 


In  order  to  practice 


the  written  recognition  of 
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cognates,  one  excerpt  taken  from  V i deo-Presse  is  given*  The 
student  reacts  the  excerpt  "La  Renaissance  italienne"  on  day 
II  independently  at  first  and  underlines  the  words  he 
thinks  he  knows*  Then  the  teacher  reads  the  excerpt  with 
the  students  and  points  out  the  meaning  of  any  unfamiliar 
word  and  how  the  meaning  of  this  word  could  be  guessed*  The 
teacher  asks  a  few  questions  on  the  context  of  the  excerpt 
to  verify  student* s  comprehension  of  the  excerpt* 

Djlx  111 


The  remaining  four  word— ending  regularities  of  French- 
English  cognate  nouns:  the  "-eur,  isme,  -cien,  and  —re"  are 
studied  as  on  day  II*  Students  receive  a  list  explaining 
the  semantic  value  of  the  suffixes  contained  in  the  word- 
ending  regularities,  as  well  as  of  the  morphological 
characteristics*  Recognition  of  cognates  is  practised  with 
the  excerpt  on  "La  Pollution"  taken  from  Video— Pres se  • 
Students  review  the  French  noun  characteristics  contained 
in  this  text*  The  following  information  is  presented  to  the 
students  by  means  of  a  lecture* 

Teacher  instructions 

Vocabulary  Development 


We  communicate  in  a  variety  of  ways  but  mainly  we 
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communicate  verbally.  Words  are  not  things  but  symbols  that 
stand  for  things.  Words  are  independent  units  of  speech  and 
writing.  What  a  person  speaks ,  hears*  reads*  writes*  and 
often  what  he  visualizes  and  observes  —  the  whole 
sensorium  of  man  —  is  expressed  in  words.  Thus*  your  study 
haoits  include  analyzing,  observing,  investigating,  and 
interrelating  systematically  word  parts  (roots,  prefixes 
and  suffixes)  so  as  to  increase  your  knowledge  of 
vocabulary . 


Suffixes 


A  suffix  is  an  ending  which  is  added  to  a  word  root  in 
order  to  form  a  new  word.  Suffixes  are  also  often  used  to 
change  a  word  from  one  part  of  speech  to  another,  eg.  caltne 
=  ad  j.  c  a  Iraemen  t  =  adv. 

Les  suffixes  te,  -ie,  — ence  (ou)  — ance,  et  -re"  forment 
de  nombreux  substantifs.  ex.  beaute,  comedie,  frequence. 


metre. 

Les  suffixes  "-isme,  -iste"  forment  des  substantifs 
indiquant:  la  doctrine  et  la  profession:  socialisrae, 
Journal is me;  la  personne  qui  la  pratique:  socialiste, 
jour naliste  )  • 

Les  suffixes  eur,  — cien"  forment  de  nombreux  substantifs 
(personne  qui  fait  qqch.  ),  eg.  docteur *  mecanicien. 

Le  suffixe  "-ique"  forme  des  adjectifs  ex.  ironique,  ou  des 


substantifs,  ex.  fabrique. 
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Les  suffixes  "-eux,  eusej  —if?  ive;  -tiel,  tielle;  -e,  ee" 
forment  de  nombreux  adjectifs*  ex •  ambitieuxt  erosif , 
substantiel,  exile* 

Le  suffixe  ment"  forme  de  nombreux  adverbes*  ex* 

cer  t  ainement  • 

Suffixes  generaux  issus  d' elements 
grecs  et  latins 


—era tie  n*f*  pouvoir  politique  ou  social 

democrati e • 

-graphe  n*m*  personne  qui  enregistre 

iexi cographe  , 

appareil  enregistreur 

phonographe. 

-graphie  n.f*  mode  d'enregistreoent 

stenographic • 

— logie  n.f*  science 

bac t  eriologi e 

psycho logie* 

— togue  m.et  f*  scientifique,  specialiste 

geo logue , 

— iogis te 

physiologist e* 

—metre  n  •  m  •  qui  mesure 

barometre , 

thermometre* 

— metrie  n*f*  mesure 

psyc  hornet rie • 

-phile  m*et  f*  qui  aiae,  qui  a  de 

f rancophi le* 

l* af finite  pour 


-philie  n.f*  affinite  pour,  attachement 

anglophi lie 

phone  u.et  f.  qui  parle,  qui  est  enregistre  telephone, 


ou  enregistre 

francophone • 

— phonie  n*f*  transmission  de  sons 

radi ophonie* 

—scope  m •  et  f •  qui  examine 

te le  scope , 

. 
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stethoscope* 

(For  reference  see  Patrick  O'Rourke*  Toward  sl  Science  of 
Vocabulary  Development*  Mouton  and  Co*,  N*V*  The  Hague, 
1974*  and 

Jean  Dubois*  Elpdg  gpr  la  c^ri.vft  suf f ixale  eji  franr<ais 

moderne  et  cootcaporain*  Paris,  Larousse,  1962*) 

12a  y  JLV 

Students  study  the  following  cognate  word— ending 
regularities:  er,  — ier,  — ique,  and  —if"  in  the  same  way 

as  on  day  III*  In  addition  the  characteristics  of  the 
French  verb  are  studied* 

Verbs 

i*  Verbs  are  words  like  "examiner,  denier,  citer"* 

2*  Verbs  can  show  a  change  in  tense  by  a  change  in  sound 
and  spelling*  eg*  You  can  form  the  present  indicative  of 
the  verb  "parler",  "Je  parle";  the  imperfect  " Je  parlais"; 
the  future  "Je  parlerai";  and  the  present  conditional  "je 
par lerais" • 

3*  Verbs  may  be  preceded  by  nouns,  personal  pronouns  or 
direct  and  indirect  objects,  like  je,  tu,  il,  elle,  nous, 
vous,  ils,  elles,  le ,  la,  lui ,  leur,  etc* 

4*  Verbs  are  words  that  imply  an  action  or  a  situation* 

Recognition  of  cognates  is  practiced  with  the  excerpt 
"L1 Empire  Inca"  taken  from  Video-Presse  • 
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Students  study  the  following  cognate  word— ending 
regularities:  "— eux,  -tielf  e,  and  — ment"  in  the  same  way 
as  on  day  III*  In  addition  the  characteristics  of  the 
French  adjective  are  reviewed* 

AcUeS.tji.veg 

1*  Adjectives  are  words  like  "draiaatique ,  furieux, 

deiensif" • 

2*  Adjectives  agree  in  number  and  gender  with  the  noun  they 
modify*  eg*  "un  plan  secret  — —  une  decision  secrete;  les 
hommes  intelligents  —  les  femmes  intelligentes" • 

3*  Descriptive  adjectives  follow  the  noun* 

4*  Adjectives  can  be  put  in  the  comparative  and  superlative 
form  • 


Recognition  of  cognates  is  practiced  with  the  excerpt 
"Les  Dinosaures"  taken  from  Vi deo— Presse  •  The  students  are 
told  how  many  cognates  are  contained  in  the  excerpt*  After 
they  have  read  and  tried  to  identify  the  cognates  the 
teacher  lets  the  students  point  out  the  cognates  and  to 
which  cognate  word— ending  regularity  they  belong* 
Understanding  of  the  excerpt  is  ascertained  by  the 
teacher's  questions* 

Mi  XX 

The  characteristics  of  the  French  adverbs  are  studied* 
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1*  Adverbs  are  words  like  “certainement,  simplement  t 
immediatement" • 

2*  Words  that  end  in  — ment  ( and  are  neither  nouns  nor 
verbs)  are  adverbs* 

3*  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives  or  other  adverbs* 

eg*  Nous  allons  quelouef ois  au  theatre*  (  motiif  ie  le  verbe 

"aller” ) 

Madame  Curie  etait  une  femme  vraimen t  geniale*  ( modifie 
I'adjectif  “geniale") 

Nous  al Ions  tres  rarement  au  cinema*  (modifie  I'adverbe 
"rarement" ) 

4*  There  are  no  absolute  rules  concerning  the  position  of 
an  adverb  in  a  sentence*  Generally  speaking,  the  adverb 
which  modifies  a  verb  is  placed  directly  after  the  verb* 
eg*  La  riviere  coulait  lentement  sous  le  pont • 

5*  Adverbs  may  frequently  be  moved  to  new  positions  in  the 
sentence  without  changing  the  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence*  eg* 

Main tenant  Je  comprends  votre  inquietude* 

Je  comprends  mai ntenant  votre  inquietude* 

Je  comprends  votre  inquietude  main tenant  • 

Using  Context  Clues  in  Word  Recognition 


Unti  1 
definition 


now  you  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
of  cognates,  including  partial  and  deceptive 


cognates,  the  ten  example  words  of  the  sixteen  cognate 
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word— ending  regularities,  "the  characteristics  of  French 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs,  the  suffixes  of 
cognates  which  indicate  parts  of  speech  like  the  noun 
suffixes  "-isme,  -cien,"  etc.  and  some  of  the  meanings  of 
suffixes  like  "—phone,  —scope,  —metre",  etc*  In  order  to 
practice  and  apply  this  knowledge,  you  have  read  different 
French  excerpts* 

The  facilitation  effect  of  English— French  cognates  for 
French  vocabulary  acquisition  relates  very  closely  to  your 
vocabulary  power  in  English*  If  you  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  French— English  cognate  in  English,  the  word  is  of  no 
help  to  you  in  understanding  it  in  French* 

One  way  of  figuring  out  word  meanings  is  the  study  and 
knowledge  of  suffixes,  prefixes  and  root  words*  eg*  "tele" 
meaning  far  and  "phone"  meaning  sound,  thus  "telephone"  has 
the  literal  meaning  of  "far  sound"*  But  take  care,  most 
words  have  larger  and  more  involved  meanings  than  the  sum 
of  the  parts  would  lead  one  to  deduce* 

Another  strategy  for  figuring  out  meanings  of 
unfamiliar  words  can  be  the  use  of  context  clues* 
Linguistic  context  can  provide  clues  to  the  meanings  of 
unfamiliar  words  in  the  following  ways: 

1)  through  definition,  eg*  To  give  the  submarine  the 
continual  attention  it  needs,  the  officers  and  crew  are 
divided  into  watches  •  A  watch  is  a  four-hour  period  of 


duty  • 
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2m  example,  eg*  The  boys  were  lying  still,  beads  down, 
inert  ,  like  dead  me n  except  tor  their  loud  and  broken 
gasps  lor  air* 

3*  modifiers,  eg*  Simultaneously  the  femiais t  movement  * 
see  King  to  &&hLGYe  jor  wojnep  as  much  equality  wi  th  men  2.5. 
possible  ,  was  quick  to  capitalize  on  the  behaviorist 
theories* 

4*  restatement,  eg*  hypothesis,  a  sort  ol  guess  ••• 

5*  inference,  which  requires  the  reader  to  see 
relationships  not  explicitly  stated*  eg*  The  practicing 
physician  as  a  rule  is  completely  unskilled  in  dietetics  • 
His  preliminary  training  encompasses  little  or  nothing 
concerning  the  details  ol  lood  prescription* 

The  attentive  reader  will  observe  the  close  parallel 
between  unskilled  and  prelimi na r.v  training  •  From  this 
parallel  he  will  infer  that  the  second  sentence  is  probably 
a  modified  restatement  ol  the  first*  He  will  then  conclude 
that  dietetics  has  something  to  do  with  "details  ol  lood 
prescription"*  While  he  has  by  no  means  a  lull  delinition 
ol  die  t e tics  ,  he  has  enough  meaning  to  allow  him  to 
proceed* 

Ellective  reading  is  really  a  thinking  process  and  the 
extent  to  which  context  reveals  meaning  varies  with  the 
experience  ol  the  reader,  but  the  lollowing  limitations  ol 
using  context  clues  in  word  recognition  should  be 
mentioned: 

1.  if  you  guess  the  meaning  ol  a  word  Irom  its  context,  it 
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may  not  always  be  a  correct  guess* 

2*  The  context  reveals  only  one  meaning  of  a  new  wordy  not 
all  its  possible  meanings* 

3*  The  growth  of  vocabulary  by  context  is  a  slow  developing 
process • 

You  have  been  equipped  to  use  word  analysis  and 
context  clues  to  assist  you  in  deciphering  unfamiliar 
words*  It  is  now  up  to  you  to  make  use  of  these  aids  to 
increase  your  English  as  well  as  French  vocabularies* 

Recognition  of  cognates  is  practiced  with  the  excerpt 
"L*  Avenir  de  L'Amerique  Centrale"  taken  from  Video— Press e  • 
(For  reference  on  the  French  nount  verb,  adjective  and 
adverb  characteristics  sees  Jone  D*  Dashwood.  Patterns  For 
Writing*  W.J.  Cage  Limited,  Toronto,  1966*  and 

Leon-Fran,  ai  s  Hoffmann*  L1  Essentiel  de  la.  Grammaire 
Fran; aise  Deuxieme  Edition*  The  Scribner  French  Series,  New 
York,  1973* 

For  reference  on  using  context  clues  see  S*  Weintraub, 
"Development  of  Meaning  Vocabulary  in  Reading,"  Reading 
Teacher  ,  Nov*,  1968,  22:  171-175*  and 
Lee  C*  Deighton.  Vocabulary  Deve  lopment  in  ihs. 

New  York;  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1959*  ) 


The  following  is  the  English-French  cognate  word- 
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regularity  list  with  ten  example  words  for  each 
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word— ending  regularity  which  is  used  in  both  treatments* 

French  — te  -  English  — ty 

1*  admissibility  =  fait  d' ctre  admissible 
2*  beaute  =  caractere  de  ce  qui  est  beau 

3*  calami te  =  grande  infortune  ou  malheur,  catastrophe 
4*  captivite  =  etat  de  celui  qui  est  captif 

6*  collectivite  =  ensemble  d'individus  groupes  naturelle— 
aoent  ou  pour  atteindre  un  but,  nation 
t>*  curiosite  =  soin,  souci  qu'on  a  de  quelque  chose* 

Desir  de  savoir  les  secrets  d'autrui 
7*  diversite  =  caractere,  etat  de  ce  qui  est  divers 
8*  electricite  —  une  des  formes  de  1'energie 
3*  eternite  =  dure e  qui  n*a  ni  commencement  ni  fin 
10*  extremite  —  la  partie  extreme,  qui  termine  une  chose 
350  abstract  nouns  ending  in  — te  are  feminine* 

French  -ie  =  English  -y 

1*  categorie  =  comment  on  range  des  objets 
2*  comedie  =  le  genre  comique 

3*  economie  =  art  de  bien  administrer  une  maison  ou 
1'etat 

4*  epilepsie  =  maladie  nerveuse  caracterisee  par  de 

brusques  attaques  convulsives  avec  perte  de 


connaissance 
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5«  geologie  =  l* etude  de  la  structure  et  de  l* evolution 
de  l*  ecorce  terrestre 

6*  geometrie  =  une  tranche  de  la  mathematique 

7  a  ironie  =  man! ere  de  se  moquer  ( de  qqn •  ou  de  qqch*  ) 

en  disant  le  contraire  de  ce  qu'on  veut  faire 
entendre 

8  philosophic  —  les  recherches  sur  la  connaissance 

9*  theorie  =  ensemble  d' idees,  de  concepts  abstraits* 
plus  ou  moins  organises y  applique  a  un 
domaine  particulier 

1 0 •  pharmacie  =  science  des  remedes  et  des  medicaments 

680  nouns  with  the  -ie  ending  are  leminine. 

French  —nee  =  English  — ncy 

1*  frequence  =  caractere  de  ce  qui  arrive  plusieurs  fois 

2*  immanence  —  caractere  de  ce  qui  est  immanent 

3#  indecence  —  caractere  de  ce  qui  est  indecent 

4a  inelegance  =  manque  d* elegance 

5a  pertinence  =  caractere  de  ce  qui  est  pertinent 

6a  polyvalence  =  qui  a  plusieurs  fonctions,  plusieurs 
activites  differentes 

7a  regence  —  gouvernemen t  d'une  monarchic  par  un  regent 

8a  transparence  =  phenomene  par  lequel  les  rayons 
lumineux  visibles  sont  per, us  a  travers 
certaines  substances 

9 (  trivalence  —  en  c hi mi e  *  qui  possede  la  triple  valence 
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10.  univalence  —  en  chiraie*  qui  possecte  une  valence 
All  ten  words  in  this  list  are  leminine  nouns* 

French  — iste  =  English  — ist 

1.  artiste  =  createur  d'une  oeuvre  d*  art 
2#  evangeliste  =  auteur  de  I'un  des  Evangiles 

3 •  humaniste  =  homme  qui  a  une  connaissance  appro fondle  des 
langues  et  litteratures  grecquest  latines 

4.  Journaliste  =  personne  qui  collabore  a.  la  redaction 

d'un  journal 

5.  linguiste  =  specialiste  en  linguistique,  science 

de  la  langue 

6.  meteorologiste  —  personne  qui  s'occupe  de  1* etude 

scientifique  des  phenomenes  atmospher iques 

7.  tourist e  =  personne  qui  se  deplace y  voyage  pour  son 

plaisir 

8*  imperialiste  =  partisan  d'un  empereur,  du  regime 
imperial 

9.  specialiste  =  personne  qui  a  des  connaissances  appro- 

fondies  dans  un  domaine  determine  et 
r estreint 

10.  socialiste  =  personne  qui  fait  profession  de  socialisme 

«le  bien  general  prevaut  sur  les 
internets  part  iculiers" 

All  ten  words  in  this  list  are  masculine  nouns. 
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French  —  eur  =  English  —or  (or)  — er 

1*  constructeur  —  celui  qui  construit  qqch* 

2*  decorateur  =  personne  qui  f ai t  des  travaux  de 
decoration 

3*  docteur  =  personne  qui  possede  le  titre  de 
docteur,  un  medecin 

4*  evaporateur  —  apparel l  employe  a  la  compression 
ou  se  produit  1 • evapora tion 

5*  exploiteur  —  personne  qui  tire  un  profit  aousif  d'une 
situation  ou  d'une  personne 

6*  gladiateur  =  homme  qui  combattait  dans  les  Jeux  du 
cirque,  a  Rome 

7#  imitateur  =  personne  qui  imite  les  gestes, 
le  comporteraent  d'autrui 

8 •  imposteur  =  celui  qui  abuse  de  la  confiance,  de  la 
credulite  d'autrui  par  ses  discours 
mensongers,  dans  le  dessein  d'en  tirer  profit 

9*  narrateur  —  personne  qui  raconte 

10*  tracteur  =  vehicule  automobile 

All  ten  words  are  masculine  nouns* 

French  -israe  =  English  -ism 

1*  collect ivisme  =  un  groupe  de  personnes 

2.  dogmatisme  =  caractere  des  croyances  ( religieuses, 

phi losophiques  )  qui  s'appuient  sur  des  dogmes. 
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3*  egotisms  =  culte  ctu  moit  poursuite  trop  exclusive  cie 
son  developpement  personnel 

4*  human! sme  =  formation  de  !• esprit  humain  par  la  culture 
litteraire  ou  scientifique 

5«  hypnotisme  =  ensemble  ctes  phenomenes  qui  consti¬ 
tuent  le  somneil  artificiel 

6#  individualisme  =  attitude  d'esprit,  etat  de  fait  favori— 
sant  1* initiative  et  la  reflexion  individu- 
elle,  le  gout  de  1 1 independance 

7*  materia li sme  —  etat  d'esprit  caracterise  par 

la  recherche  des  Jouissances  et  des  biens 
materiels 

8*  militarisme  =  preponderance  de  I'armeey  de  1* element 
militaire  dans  la  vie  d'une  societe 

9*  tourisme  =  le  fait  de  voyager 

10«  socialisme  =  organisation  sociale  qui  veut  entend  faire 
prevaloir  1* interet,  le  bien  general 
sur  les  interets  particuliers 

The  "— isme"  noun  ending  is  always  masculine. 

French  — cien  —  English  — cian 

1.  electricien  =  technicien  ou  ouvrier  specialise 

dans  le  materiel  et  les  installations  elec— 
tr iques 

2*  magicien  =  personne  qui  pratique  la  magie 

3.  metaphysicien  =  personne  qui  s'occupe  de  reflexions 
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abstraites 

4*  optlcien  =  celui  qui  connaTt  ou  enseigne  l'  optlque 

5*  patricien  =  personae  qui  appartenait  a  ia  classe  su- 
perieure  des  citoyens  romainsy  aristocrate 

6*  phoneticien  =  linguiste  specialise  dans  la  phonetique 

7*  politicien  =  personae  qui  exerce  une  action  politique 
dans  le  gouvernement  ou  dans  1* opposition 

8*  tacticien  —  celui  qui  est  specialise  dans  1'emploi 
des  moyens  de  combat)  dans  l1 execution 
des  plans  strategiques 

9a  technicien  =  personne  qui  possedey  connaTt  une 
technique  particuliere 

10*  pharmacien  =  personne  qui  exerce  la  pharmacie 

The  cien"  is  a  masculine  ending* 

French  —re  =  English  — er 

1«  geometre  =  appartient  a  la  geometrie 

2*  hexametre  —  qui  a  six  pieds  ou  six  raesuresy  ex* 
un  vers  hexametre 

8.  kilometre  =  unite  pratique  de  distance  qui  vaut 
mille  metres  (km) 

4.  lettre  (£)  =  ecrit  que  1 1  on  adresse  a  qqn*  pour  lui 
communiquer  qqcha 

5a  millimetre  =  de  milli-  et  metre;  millieme  partie 
du  metre 

ha  ministre  —  homu»e  d*  Etat  place  a  la  tete  d*un 
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0  0 

departement  minis teriel ,  aussi  pretre 
7«  monstre  —  etre»  animal  lantastique  et  "terrible  (des 
legendes,  mythologies) 

8*  novembre  =  onzieme  mois  de  I'annee 
9*  septembre  =  neuvieme  mois  de  I'annee 
10*  thermome t re  =  instrument  destine  a  mesurer  des 
temperatures 

Except  for  11  lettre"  all  words  in  this  list  are  masculine* 

French  — er  =  English  drop  — er  or  — r 

1*  citer  =  rapporter  un  texte  a  1 ' appui  de  ce  que  1 ' on 
avance 

2*  confirmer  =  affirmer  U exactitude,  1' existence  de  qqch* 
3*  dater  =  mettre  la  date  sur  ( un  ecrit,  un  acte ) 

4*  deplorer  =  pleurer  sur,  regretter  beaucoup 
5*  declarer  =  faire  connaitre  ( un  sentiment,  une  volon- 
te,  une  verite)  d'une  fa4on  expresse 
b«  destiner  =  fixer  d' avance,  assigner,  reserver 
7*  detecter  =  reveler  1'existence  de  (  un  corps, 
un  phenomene  cache  ) 

8*  discipliner  =  accouturaer  a.  la  discipline,  donner  le  sens 
de  I'ordre,  du  devoir 
9  *  disputer  =  avoir  une  discussion 
10*  examiner  —  considerer  avec  attention 

The  -er  verbs  in  this  list  form  their  present  tense  by 
adding  to  the  stem  ( - )  the  following  endings: 
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je - 

e 

nous - ons 

tu - 

es 

vous - ez 

il - 

e 

i  Is - ent 

French  -ier  =  English  -y 

1*  defier  =  inviter  a  venir  se  tnesurer  comme  adversaire 
2»  denier  =  refuser  de  reconnaTtre  comme  vrai  (  un  fait ) 

3«  glorifier  =  honorer  qqn*  t  qqch*  en  proclamant  ses  me— 
rites,  sa  gloire 

4a  horrifier  —  remplir,  frapper  d*  horreur 
5*  identifier  =  reconnaitre 

6a  modifier  =  changer  (  une  chose)  sans  en  alterer  la 
nature 

7a  simplifier  —  rendre  plus  simple,  moins  complexe 
8*  terrifier  =  frapper  de  terreur,  d* une  vive  crainte 
i#  •  unifier  =  faire  de  (plusieurs  elements)  une  seule  et 
mem e  chose 

10«  purifier  —  rendre  pur,  debarrasser  de  la  corruption 

French  — ique  =  English  -ic 

la  arithmetique  adja ,  f  =  relatif  a  l* arithmetique 
2a  clinique  adj«,  f  =  methode  qui  consiste  a.  faire  un 
diagnostic  par  l • observation 
3a  comique  adj.,  m  =  qui  appartient  a  la  comedie 
4a  dramatique  adj.,  f  =  le  genre  dramatique,  tres  grave  et 
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dangereux 

6*  economique  act  J  •  t  m  =  qui  reduit  les  frais 
6*  electronlque  adj.  ,  f  —  propre  ou  relatif  a.  I*  electron 
7*  electrique  act  J  •  —  propre  ou  relatif  a.  1 1  elec  t  ri  ci  te 
8*  gothique  adj*  y  f  =  l* art  du  moyen  age  en  Europe  du 
Xlle  au  XVI e  siecle 

8*  historique  adj.  (  m  =  qui  se  rapporte  a.  I'histoire 

10#  humoristique  adj*  =  qui  s' exprime  avec  humour 

The  French  — ique  ending  can  be  an  adjective  or  noun  ending* 

The  French  adjective  generally  forms  the  plural  by  adding 

an  " s" •  Feminine  and  masculine  adjectives  have  the  same 

ending* 


French  —if  —  English  — ive 

1*  decisif  —  qui  decide,  qui  conduit  a  un  re- 
sultat  del ini tif 

2*  defensif  =  qui  est  fait  pour  la  defense 
3*  definitif  =  qui  est  fixe  de  maniere  qu'il  n*y  ait 
plus  a  revenir  sur  la  chose 
4*  digestif  =  qui  contribue  a.  la  digestion 
5*  diminutif  =  qui  donne ,  ajoute  une  idee  de  petitesse 
6*  duplicatif  =  qui  double  une  quantite,  un  volume 
7*  erosif  =  qui  produit  l1 erosion 

excessif  —  qui  depasse  la  inesure  souhaitable  ou 
pernise 

9*  expressif  =  qui  a  beaucoup  d1 expression 
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10*  expulsil  =  qui  est  expulse  d*un  lieu  ou  pays 
Adjectives  in  ,,i"  change  "f**  into  "ve "  to  form  the  feminine 
form  of  the  adjective*  eg*  decisif  =  decisive 

French  — eux  =  English  — ous 

1*  courageux  —  qui  a  du  courage 
2*  delicieux  =  qui  est  extremement  agreable 
3*  fabuleux  —  invrai seoab lable  quoique  reetf  qui 
appartient  a  la  fable T  au  merveilleux 
4*  furieux  =  qui  est  anime9  excite  par  une  passion 
lolle(  sans  frein 

5*  harmonieux  =  agreable  a  I'oreille  ( en  parlant  d'un  son9 
d'une  combinaison  de  sons) 


6* 

lumineux  = 

qui  emet  ou  reflechit 

la  lumiere 

7. 

malicieux  = 

qui  a  de 

la  malice 

8* 

melodieux  = 

agreable 

a  1' orei lie 

9* 

miraculeux 

=  qui  est 

le  resultat 

d*  un 

miracle 

10. 

mysterieux 

—  qui  est 

i nconnai s sable  9 

incomprehen 

sible  ou  inconnu 


Adjective  endings  in  Hx"  change  "x"  into  "se"  to  form  the 
feminine*  eg*  courageux  =  courageuse 

French  -tiel  =  English  -tial 

1*  different! el  =  relatif  aux  differences  ou  aux 


variations 
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2*  i  nsubs tan tiel  =  qui  n  *  a  pas  cle  substance 
3*  penitentiel  =  relatif  a.  la  penitence 
4*  pestilentiel  —  qui  tient  de  ia  peste 
5*  preferentiel  =  qui  etablit  une  preference 
6*  president iel  =  relatif  au  president,  a  la  presidence 
7*  providentiel  =  qui  se  rapporte  a.  1a  providence 
8*  residentiel  =  propre  a  l* habitation,  a  la  residence 
9*  substantiel  =  qui  appartient  a  1a  substance 
10*  torrentiel  =  qui  caracterise  les  torrents 
Adjectives  in  "el”  double  the  final  consonant  before 
adding  ,,eM  to  form  the  feminine*  eg*  residentiel  = 
resident iel l e 

French  — e  =  English  — ed 

i*  condense  =  qui  contient  beaucoup  de  matiere  sous 
un  petit  volume 

2*  determine  =  qui  a  ete  precise,  defini 
3*  discipline  =  qui  observe  la  discipline 

4.  excite  =  qui  a  une  activite  mentale,  psychique  tres 
vive 

5*  exile  =  qui  est  en  exil 
6*  expose  —  qui  met  en  vue 
7*  incline  —  enclin,  porte  la) 

8.  inspire  =  anime  par  l • inspiration,  souffle  divin  ou 
createur 

persuade  =  qui  est  amene  a  croire,  a  penser, 
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a  vouloir 

10*  qualifie  =  qui  satislait  aux  conditions  requises 
To  f orm  the  feminine  form  of  a  French  past  participle  you 
add  another  Me".  egt  condense  =  condensee 

French  — ment  =  English  — ly 

1*  certainement  =  d'une  maniere  certaine 
2  •  nature  lie  merit  =  conformement  aux  lois  naturelles 
3*  rapidement  =  d'une  maniere  rapide 

4.  comple tement  =  d'une  maniere  complete 

5.  automat iquement  =  d'une  maniere  automatique 

6*  actuellement  =  dans  les  circons tances  actuelles 
7*  extremement  =  d'une  maniere  extreme 
8.  finalement  =  a  la  lint  pour  f inir 
9 •  i mmedi a tement  =  d'une  maniere  immediate 

1 0 •  simplement  =  d'une  maniere  simple,  sans  complication 
Most  French  adverbs  are  formed  by  adding  ment  to  the 
feminine  form  of  the  corresponding  adjective*  eg*  calme  = 
calnemen t 

(For  reference  on  the  English-French  cognates  see  the 
author's  cognate  wordlist* 

For  the  French  definitions  of  the  cognate  words  see  Paul 
Robert.  Ljs.  Petit  Robert «  Pic ti, Qnnfti-rfi  SiS.  IftEgUe 

fran , ai se.  Publ.  Alain  Rey,  Paris,  1972* 
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Excerpts  Used  for  the  Written  Recognition  of  Cognates 

La  Renaissance  italienne 

Underline  the  words  you  think  you  know  and  write 
down  the  translation  for  the  words  you  have  underlined* 

Au  XVe  siecle,  la  ri che  famille  des  Medi c i s  regne  sur 
la  ville  de  Florence  en  X talie  (2).  Elle  se  fait  la 
XXCg-lrgg trice  des  peintres  et  des  sculoteurs  (11)  desireux 
(21)  de  retrouver  l 1  harmonie  (2)  et  la  magnificence  de  l* 
&rt  greco-  romai n  •  La  cite  (1)  ri valise  de  solendeur  (11), 
par  ses  palais,  ses  eglises,  ses  monuments  et  ses  fetes 
(  d* c*  ),  avec  Veni se  ,  Rome  ,  etc*  Tous  les  "humanistes11 
(5),  ces  homines  a  la  culture  uni  verselle  ,  se  passionnent 
alors  pour  la  botanioue  (  1& )«  1&.  (3.1*  i-lAg-fli Stale 

(_2 )  *  _L&  geologic  (  2  )«  1  'frgtrflipglS.  la  payjgftf  jpP  ,  et 

surtout  l • etude  (9)  des  textes  anc iens  pour  retrouver  les 
premieres  sources  d1  insni  rati  on  •  On  appelle  cette  B£Ei.p.rfe 
la  jljjtenftissftflfiP.?1  • 

(  Vi deo— Press e  ,  Vol.  IV,  Numero  4,  decembre  1974,  p*  38.) 

La  Pollution 


Comment  l1  air  se  ppl lpg( 

Le  plus  grand  re  soon  sab  I  e  de  la  pg  1 1  ^lioji  de  l*  ftir 
est  oerta *  nement  (24)  le  tuyau  d''echappenent  de  l* 
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aut  oinobile  •  Et  nous  sommes  loin  de  faire  des  efforts  pour 
eliffiiner  cet  eonemi  •  Que  de  deplacements  nous  pourrions 
etiectuer  sans  avoir  recours  %t  1*  automobi  le  I  Nos  moindres 
flgplftgerag nt£  reguierent  un  yehicule  •  Afin  de  diminuer  1* 
£.£. t.S.1  (6)  nefaste  de  I'oxyde  de  carbone  ,  le  Gouvernegten t 
ttkiULfig  les  d1  automobiles  a  jpg  ta-ller  des 

svat ernes  ant i~po liut ion  sur  tous  les  nouveaux  vehicules  • 
informe  —  toi  aupres  de  plusieurs  garagistes  pour  savoir  si 
les  dispositils  aoti-pol luti on  ont  une  jpf luepge  sur  le 
cout  de  l* essence  et  sur  le  rendement  de  l*  automobile  • 

Dans  les  usinest  on  depose  tous  les  ans  des  milliers 
de  dollars  pour  diminuer  la  ppl kLlliPI)  de  l'  £tlx  •  Le 
Gouverneaent  se  montre  assez.  severe  envers  les 
a*  automobiles  •  Et  toi,  que  feras-tu?  II  n'est  plus 
possible  de  rester  (d.c.)  indifferent  •  Tu  dois  faire  ta 
propre  camnaane  en  vue  d1 une  plus  grande  uti lisation  de  la 
i>i.gyg Vg.tt.e  • 

Video-Prcsse  y  Vol.  III*  Numero  7,  mars  1974,  p*  53* 

L'Empire  Inca 


A.  I*  orifline  T  une  humble  peuplade  .1  1  nstallg.g. 

(23)  sur  les  frords  de  l'  SCPflJl  Pftgi<iaa£  <  >  avait 
entrepris  la  conouete  (7)  des  Tf  i  tgirgg  <  12  )  avoisinants. 
Au  lieu,  cependant,  d'aneantir  compl et (24)  les 
vaincus,  elle  les  Integral*-  a  sa  propre  (d.c.)  gdcie.t  V  <  1  > 
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et  faisait  corps  avec  eux •  Un  reseau  ef ficace  de 
communications  et  cte  voles  commercial.es  etait  etabli  aussl 
Pftpi dement  (24)  que  possible  ,  de  fajon  a  acce le  rer  toutes 
especes  d'echanges*  L*  usage  des  terres  etait  concede  a 
fliKgraes  classes  sociales  • 

La  succession  roy  a l e  ,  ehez  les  Incas  »  ne  se  faisait 
pas  automatiouement  (24),  comme  chez  les  monaroues 
eurooeens  de  I'epoque*  Non  seulement  l*axne,  mais  tous  les 
fils  de  l*  empereur  (11)  possedaient  un  statut  egalt  celui 
de  descendant  du  Dieu-Soleil. 

(  Video— Presse  ,  VoU  III,  Nu*  7,  Mars  1974,  page  8.  ) 

Les  Dinosaures 

Les  lezards  terribles  du  C&aada  : 

Le  Canada  passe  (  16  )  pour  un  pays  Jeune  et  peu  ceunle 
(  23  )  •  En  fait,  la  plus  grande  parti e  de  son  immense 
terr i toire  (12)  se  c lasse  (16)  parmi  les  plus  vieilles 
terres  caerfiees  (23)  du  aonde. 

Notre  pays  compta  Jadis  une  population  si  nombreuse  et 
si  terrible  que  les  Canadi ens  du  XXe  siecle  s' enfuiraient  a 
toutes  Jambes  s'il  leur  etait  donne  de  voir  un  seul  de  ses 
"anciens  (d.c.)  Canadi ens”.  Mais  rassurez-vousl  il  y  a  bien 
peu  de  chances  (d.c«)  de  croiser,  sur  I'autoroute  Quilkgfir 
Montreal  en  1972,  ...  un  dinosaure  I  Cet  e  trftPiaS  t.1.8..) 
animal - dinosaure  veut  dire,  en  grec,  lg&flr.d  tfifriblfe 
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vi va it  il  y  a  plus  de  60  mi  llions  d'annees,  bien  avant 
que  1'homme  n'apparaisse  sur  notrc  plan ete  1 

^es  ont  ete  decouverts  dans  diverse^ 

P.&r If  j ?s  monde ,  mals  c 1  est  en  Alberta  qu'on  a  retro uve  le 

plus  grand  n ombre  (  15  )  et  la  plus  grande  variete  ( 1  )  de 
S.agg.A-I3ens  de  la  peri  ode  du  cretace  super!  eur  (  11  )  :  plus  de 
65  especes  diiferentes  ! 

(  ¥ideo-Presse  ,  Vol.  I,  Numero  7,  Avril  1970,  pp.  7-8) 

L*  Avenir  de  I'Anierique  Centrale 


L*  Aroeriaue  centrale  n*a  d'avenir  que  celui  du  Tiers 
monde*  Me  me  Costa  Rica*  veritable  Paradis  au  sein  de  cet 
is thme  de  miseres  y  n'est  pas  capaole  ct'un  demarrage 
economi que  r  eel  dans  les  condj  ti tions  ac tuel les  du  raarche 
international  •  II  iaudrait  que  les  nfrtlgflg  developpees 
L2lJ.2  revisent  (  16 )  leur  fip.lj  tj.que  (19)  de  prix  et 
a'echange,  qu'elles  accord ent  des  condi t ions  plus 
±avo rabies  aux  pays  en  voi e  de  developpement  ,  qu'elles 
oil! rent  des  soain.es  plus  avantageuses  (21)  pour  les  prgtiults 
de  c es  pays  auxquels  elles  devraient  vendre  (d*c*  )  moins 
cher*  Et  n'allons  pas  croire  que  cet  "il  iaudrait" 
correspond  %  un  ac t e  de  chari t e  (  1  ),  il  equivaut  bien  au 
contraire  (  8  )  'f  un  ac  te  de  Justice  gftgjftlet  ggpnomiflhg  SJ. 
humaine  •  Nous  ne  oavons  pas  assez  cher  nos  kftEflng*?  et  nous 


vendons  (d*c*  )  trop  cher  nos  1 r &£ 1 eMrS 


Un  travailleur 


it  1  . 
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agricole  du  Nicaragua  doit  travaiiier  (d.c.)  jusqu' \  vingt 
lois  plus  longtemps  qu'un  travailleur  canadi en  pour  acheter 
le  me me  oroduit  • • • • 

Quand  l • admet tons— nous? 

(  Video— Press e  v  Vol*  III>  Numero  9,  Mai  1974f  p*  41) 

The  teacher's  key  for  these  excerpts  is:  the  cognate  words 
are  underlined  and  the  number  in  brackets  refers  to  the 
cognate  word— ending  regularities  as  found  in  the  definition 
of  cognates  in  Appendix  A  and  (d*c*)  corresponds  to  the 


list  of  deceptive  cognates* 


•  ... 


r  »  I 
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Appendix  B 


Oral  Cognate  Recognition  Test 


Part  I t  the  Pretest 


Directions  £  You  will  hear  one  word  in  French 

pronounced  twicet  followed  by  four  English  words*  One  of 
the  four  English  words  has  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
spelling  as  the  French  word  but  a  slightly  different 

pronunciation*  Listen  carefully  and  try  to  identify  the 
English  word  which  corresponds  to  the  French  word* 

Indicate  your  response  by  a  black  mark  which  completely 

fills*  but  does  not  go  outside  of f  the  space  between  the 

dotted  lines* 

Use  an  HB  pencil  to  mark  your  response* 

Avoid  retracing  a  mark  so  often  that  the  mark  becomes 
shiny* 

Make  sure  that  all  erasures  are  done  neatly  and  completely* 

kA&mid.e  A 


table 


a)  tableau  The  French  word  "table" 


b)  tabloid  corresponds  to  the 


c  )  table 


English  word  "table"* 


d)  tablet 


c)  is  the  correct  answer* 


EXftIPP.le  £ 


humble 


a  )  hummock 
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•b  )  humble  b)  is  the  correct 

c  )  humbug 
d )  humdrum 


The  test  now  begins* 


1*  canne 

a  ) 

can 

b) 

ca  Im 

c  ) 

cane  * 

d  ) 

come 

2*  mine 

a  ) 

men 

b) 

mind 

c  ) 

mean 

d  ) 

mi  ne  £ 

3*  amble 

a  ) 

amble  * 

b) 

amber 

c  ) 

apple 

d  ) 

ample 

4*  bible 

a  ) 

bible  * 

b  ) 

bi  le 

c  ) 

bi be lo  t 

d  ) 

bibble 

S.  bile 

a  ) 

bi  le  * 

b) 

bail 

c  ) 

ball 

d  ) 

bill 

6*  guide 

a  ) 

gui  Id 

b  ) 

guilt 

c  ) 

gi  d 

d  ) 

guide  £ 

7 •  vase 

a  ) 

vest 

b  ) 

vast 

c  ) 

vase  * 

d) 

vas 

8*  plan 

a  ) 

plant 

b  ) 

pi  aid 

c  ) 

plane 

d) 

pi  an  * 

9*  ibis 

a  ) 

ibis  * 

b  ) 

ibid 

answer • 


■ 


t'a  x 


•  • 


* 


t 

■  • 

■ 

* 


1 


* 

< 


■ 


. 


c  )  iamb 
d  )  ibex 


10*  fable 


11*  fibre 


12*  gain 


13*  gene 


14*  profit 


15*  hail 


lb#  contraste 


17#  desir 


18#  drame 


19#  empire 


20#  energie 


a  ) 

favour 

b  ) 

fable  * 

c  ) 

fall 

d  ) 

fail 

a  ) 

fiber  * 

b  ) 

fibrin 

c  ) 

fibber 

d) 

fib 

a  ) 

gay 

b) 

game 

c  ) 

gang 

d) 

gain  * 

a  ) 

gene  * 

b) 

gem 

c  ) 

Jam 

d  ) 

June 

a  ) 

profess 

b  ) 

profile 

c  ) 

profit  * 

d) 

prophet 

a  ) 

all 

b  ) 

ow  l 

c  ) 

hall  * 

d  ) 

hale 

a  ) 

contrac t 

b) 

contra 

c  ) 

coun  try 

d) 

contrast  * 

a  ) 

deserve 

b) 

decern 

c  ) 

desire  * 

d) 

design 

a  ) 

drain 

b  ) 

drama  * 

c  ) 

drum 

d  ) 

dram 

a  ) 

umpire 

b  ) 

empi re  * 

c  ) 

emperor 

d  ) 

empower 

a  ) 

economy 

<  ' 


* 

'  - 


» 

l 
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b) 

enemy 

c  ) 

energy  * 

ct ) 

anarchy 

21*  exces 

a  ) 

access 

b  ) 

except 

c  ) 

excess  * 

d) 

accept 

22*  bison 

a  ) 

bo  som 

b) 

baize 

c  ) 

bison  * 

C t  ) 

bizen 

23*  galop 

a  ) 

gallop  ★ 

b) 

gable 

c  ) 

galore 

ct) 

ga lion 

24*  grain 

a  ) 

gram 

b  ) 

grant 

c  ) 

grain  * 

ct) 

grey 

25*  mesure 

a  ) 

me asured 

b) 

measure  * 

c  ) 

masher 

ct  ) 

Matthew 

26*  signe 

a  ) 

sign  * 

b) 

sigh 

c  ) 

sane 

d) 

sing 

27 •  erreur 

a  ) 

ar  ray 

b) 

errand 

c  ) 

error  * 

d) 

er  as  e 

28 •  ferveur 

a  ) 

iervour  $ 

b) 

fever 

c  ) 

fervent 

d) 

favor 

23*  reponse 

a  ) 

response  * 

b  ) 

re  spond 

c  ) 

reproach 

d) 

repose 

30*  respect 

a  ) 

respit  e 

b) 

respect  * 

c  ) 

rasper 

d) 

re— speak 

' 
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Par*  II ,  the  Posttest 


Directions 


You  will  hear  one  word  in  French 


pronounced  twice ,  followed  by  four  English  words*  One  of 
the  four  English  words  has  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
spelling  as  the  French  word  but  a  slightly  different 
pronunciation*  Listen  carefully  and  try  to  identify  the 
English  word  which  corresponds  to  the  French  word* 

Indicate  your  response  by  a  black  mark  which  completely 
fillSf  but  does  not  go  outside  of,  the  space  between  the 
dotted  lines* 

Use  an  HB  pencil  to  mark  your  response* 

Avoid  retracing  a  mark  so  often  that  the  mark  becomes 
shiny* 

Make  sure  that  all  erasures  are  done  neatly  and  completely* 


A 


garage 


a)  garbage 


The  French  word  "garage" 


b  )  garage 


corresponds  to  the 


c)  garbroil  English  word  "garage"* 


d)  gangster  b)  is  the  correct  answer* 


L&ftmP-Le  £ 


simple 


a  )  simper 


b)  single 


c  )  simple 


c)  is  the  correct  answer. 


d)  simply 


- 


- 


> 


1S3 


The  test  now  begins. 


1.  peupie 

a  )  peart 
b  )  purple 
c  )  people  * 
d  )  pupi l 

2.  grace 

a  )  grease 
b)  grass 
c  )  grouse 
d  )  grace  * 

3 •  dime 

a )  de  em 

b )  di ne 

c )  dime  * 
d  )  dim 

4.  disciple 

a)  discipline 

b )  disciple  * 
c  )  decipher 

d )  di splay 

5.  pause 

a )  po  ts 

b )  pawns 

c )  palms 

d )  pause  * 

6.  angle 

a)  anger 
b  )  angel 
c  )  angle  ♦ 
d)  Angles 

7.  demon 

a  )  demos 
b )  demon  * 
c  )  demand 
d  )  deme  an 

8.  bandit 

a  )  bandi t  * 
b  )  bunny 
c  )  bandy 
d  )  bandage 

9.  feinte 

a)  feint  * 
b  )  fend 
c  )  fame 
d  )  fate 

10.  ligne 

a )  li me 

b )  lame 
c  )  ling 
d)  line  * 

* 


- 


' 


. 
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' 
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11  • 

pot 

a  ) 

paw 

b  ) 

po  st 

c  ) 

pot  * 

d) 

pay 

12. 

inceste 

a  ) 

inse  rt 

b  ) 

insist 

c  ) 

incest  * 

d  ) 

insect 

13. 

larape 

a  ) 

lap 

b  ) 

lamb 

c  ) 

lamp  * 

d) 

land 

14. 

larve 

a  ) 

larva  * 

b) 

large 

c  ) 

lark 

d) 

lard 

15. 

charbon 

a  ) 

carbine 

b  ) 

Sharon 

c  ) 

cabin 

d) 

carbon  * 

16. 

destin 

a  ) 

destiny  * 

b) 

distance 

c  ) 

di st an t 

d) 

destine 

17. 

desert 

a  ) 

decern 

b  ) 

de  sser  t 

c  ) 

di st ant 

d  ) 

desert  * 

00 

. 

ba Icon 

a  ) 

Balkan 

b  ) 

balcony  * 

c  ) 

balker 

d) 

bulky 

19. 

bordure 

a  ) 

broaden 

b  ) 

bo  redom 

c  ) 

border 

d) 

bordure  * 

20. 

foret 

a  ) 

fo  ray 

b  ) 

forest  * 

c  ) 

fort re 11 

d) 

fortress 

21  • 

uni  te 

a  ) 

un  i  t  y  * 

b  ) 

unit 

c  ) 

unit  e 

d  ) 

unify 

I 

i 

‘  1 

i 
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22. 

con  trat 

a  ) 

country 

b  ) 

contra 

c  ) 

contract  * 

d) 

cont  rast 

23* 

harem 

a  ) 

harem  * 

b) 

harangue 

c  ) 

heron 

d  ) 

Aaron 

24* 

objet 

a  ) 

abject 

b  ) 

objure 

c  ) 

object  * 

d) 

obey 

25* 

sci enc  e 

a  ) 

sc  ene 

b  ) 

salience 

c  ) 

science  # 

d) 

silence 

26* 

aspect 

a  ) 

asperse 

b) 

aspect  * 

c  ) 

aspen 

d) 

aspi re 

27* 

por trai t 

a  ) 

porter 

b  ) 

portrait  * 

c  ) 

portray 

d  ) 

portress 

28* 

avantage 

a  ) 

advantage  * 

b  ) 

avenge 

c  ) 

average 

d) 

aven tai 1 

29. 

produit 

a  ) 

proceed 

b  ) 

predict 

c  ) 

product  * 

d  ) 

produc  e 

30. 

horizon 

a  ) 

Horace 

b  ) 

arr ise 

c  ) 

horizon  * 

d) 

arrisen 

The  *  asterik  behind  the  English  word  indicates 


the  answer* 


' 
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Written  Cognate  Recognition  Test 
Part  I,  the  Pretest 


Di r ec t ions  :  Choose  the  letter  which  represents  the 
best  response  for  each  of  the  following  sentences  and  mark 
it  on  the  answer  sheet  by  filling  the  space  between  the 
dotted  Lines* 

Use  an  HB  pencil  to  mark  your  response* 

Avoid  retracing  a  mark  so  often  that  the  mark  becomes 
shiny* 

Make  sure  that  all  erasures  are  done  neatly  and  completely* 
Avoid  making  any  type  of  mark  along  the  right-hand  edge  of 
the  paper  where  solid  black  marks  already  exist* 

Only  one  response  per  sentence  is  permitted* 

Please  do  not  write  in  the  test  booklet* 


1*  II  est  arrive  au 
a  )  midi 
b  )  minute 
c  )  milieu 
d )  moment  * 


Juste • 


2. 


Un  -  repare  les  voitures* 

a  )  ingenieur 
b  )  mecanicien  * 
c  )  cordonnier 
d  )  menuisier 


3*  Les  Canadiens  devraient  etre  fiers  de 
a)  leur  domination 
b  )  leurs  gens 
c  )  leur  nationalite  * 
d)  leurs  peuples 


4 


On  achcte  des  robes  dans 

a )  un  ate lier 

b)  une  boutique  * 


. 


. 


\ 


’  1  1  • 


l 


x 

•  i  * 
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c )  un  bureau 

d )  une  usine 


5. 

Je 

ne  peux  pas  lui  ecrire. 

Je  n 1 ai  pas 

de 

a  ) 

f eui lie 

b  ) 

papier  * 

c  ) 

page 

d) 

lettre 

6. 

Un 

artiste  travaille  dans  — 

r  "  ' '  • 

a  ) 

un  magasin 

b  ) 

un  bureau 

c  ) 

un  atelier  * 

d  ) 

une  usine 

7. 

autour  d*  Edmonton  est 

tres  fertile* 

a  ) 

La  nationalite 

b) 

la  Irontiere 

c  ) 

le  pays 

d  ) 

la  region  * 

8. 

Je 

lui  ai  envoye - sans 

timbres • 

a  ) 

un  papier 

b  ) 

une  page 

c  ) 

une  feuille 

d  ) 

une  lettre  * 

9. 

11 

ne  pouvait  pas  faire  son 

devoir,  il 

en 

a  ) 

le  papier 

b  ) 

la  feuille 

c  ) 

la  lettre 

d  ) 

1 ■ explicat i on  * 

10 

•  Cette  dame  est  professeur* 

Elle  est  — 

— 

a  ) 

Jeune 

b) 

petite 

c  ) 

intelligente  * 

d) 

belle 

11 

•  11 

est  irritable*  11  sera 

le 

a  ) 

tranquille 

b) 

content 

c  ) 

calme 

d  ) 

furieux  * 

1 2»  Pasteur  -  la  pasteurisation. 

a)  a  invente  * 

b)  a  lorge 
c  )  a  imi te 
d)  a  copie 


Id.  Je  suis 
a  )  faux 


de  trouver  la  solution# 


«ft  •  * 


, 


' 


. 


i.  I 
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b )  sur  * 

c  )  dangereux 

d  )  problematique 


14  •  Gallimard  est - qui 

a)  le  journaliste 

b)  l • imi tateur 

c)  le  narrateur 
<i )  I'editeur  * 


publie  Hemingway  en  France* 


15* 


Le  dioanche  nous  a 1 Ions  souvent 
a  )  a  1 1 ecole 
b  )  au  pays 

c )  a  la  foret  * 

d)  a  la  region 


16*  On  prepare  -  avec  de  I'huile,  du  vinaigre,  du 

poivre  et  du  sel* 
a  )  la  salade  * 

b)  les  crepes 

c )  1 • ome lette 

d)  le  steak 


17*  Une  voiture  sans - ne  marc he  pas* 

a  )  porte 
b  )  t oi  t 
c  )  peinture 

d)  mot eur  * 


18* 


En  Alberta  il  y  a  en ormement 

a )  de  carres 
b  )  de  cites 
c  )  de  bourgs 
d)  de  villages  * 


18. 


Je  n'ai  pas  -  de  lui  refuser  cette  aide* 

a)  la  Jalousie 

b )  le  courage  * 
c  )  la  L  ichet  e 

d )  le  temps 


20*  Vous  avez  arrete  1 ' auto  • 

a)  moraleinent 

b  )  comparati vement 

c )  brusquement  * 

d)  generalement 

21.  Catherine  a  des  traits  communs  avec  Pierre*  Elle  lui 

-  beaucoup* 

a  )  deguise 

b)  explose 

c)  ressemble  * 
d  )  assemble 


V 

* 


' 


-  — 

— 

f  1  1  t  I  1  i 

' 

•• 

— 

V 
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y 
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22. 


Le  parti  quebecois  clarif ie  sa  position  envers 

a )  ie  pessimisrae 

b)  l*  hypnotisme 

c )  i • egotisme 

ct )  ie  federalistne  * 


23*  Les  machines  peuvent  -  notre  existence* 

a)  simplifier  * 

b )  nuiii f ier 

c)  terrifier 

d)  purifier 


24* 


-  est  un  antonym e  de  complexes 

a  )  Fami ii er 
b  )  modest e 
c  )  innocent 
d  )  simple  * 


25. 


La  raison  est  — — 

a)  president ie lie 

b)  essentieiie  * 
c  )  torrentieiie 

d)  tangentieiie 


X 

a 


l1 homme. 


26*  L'adjectif  — —  est  un  antonyme  d'offensif* 

a )  agressif 

b)  definitif 
c  )  deductif 
d)  defensif  * 

•  Pour  bien  connattre  -  d'une  region  ii  laut  la 

survoier  a  moyenne  altitude* 

a)  la  profondeur 

b )  la  geologie 

c)  la  topographie  * 

d)  la  structure 


27 


. 


' 


- - 
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Part  II y  the  Posttest 


Directions  2  Choose  the  letter  which  represents  the 
best  response  for  each  of  the  following  sentences  and  mark 
it  on  the  answer  sheet  by  filling  the  space  between  the 
dotted  lines* 

Use  an  HB  pencil  to  mark  your  response* 

Avoid  retracing  a  mark  so  often  that  the  mark  becomes 
shiny* 

Make  sure  that  all  erasures  are  done  neatly  and  completely* 
Avoid  making  any  type  of  mark  along  the  right-hand  edge  of 
the  paper  where  solid  black  marks  already  exist* 

Only  one  response  per  sentence  is  permitted* 

Please  do  not  write  in  the  test  booklet* 


1*  La  fete  de  Noel  tombe  au  mois  de  -  • 

a  )  dec etnbr e  * 

b)  Juillet 

c )  fevrier 
d  )  avri  1 


2. 


Le  garjon  s'est  casse  la  Jambe*  II  est 

a )  au  restaurant 
b  )  a.  1*  ecole 

c)  a  I'hopital  * 

d )  a  1 ■ eglise 


3*  Cette  femme  -  parce  qu'elle  est  bien  heureuse. 

a  )  court 

b)  pleure 

c )  danse  * 

d )  change 


4* 


Un  medecin  travai lie  dans 

a )  une  boutique 

b )  une  usine 

c )  un  bureau  * 

d )  un  atelier 


. 


. 


. 


'  » 


' 


. - - 


b  • 


Le  gar, on  a  apporte  le  plat  quand  ils  etaient 

a)  a  I'hopital 
b  )  a  l • ecole 
c )  au  restaurant  * 
d  )  a  l  •  egli.se 


6*  Ne  trouves-tu  pas  que  ton  am i e  est  vaniteuse  ? 

Non,  Je  la  trouve - • 

a  )  laide 

b)  sincere 
c  )  Jolie 
d )  modeste  * 


7*  Tu  sals  qu'on  appelle  la  slxieme 
la  "Pastorale"  n'est-ce  pas? 

a)  symphonie  * 

b )  performance 

c )  mu si que 
d  )  concert 


de  Beethoven 


d*  -  ramasse  les  billets  dans  le  train* 

a )  Le  conducteur  * 

b )  la  vendeuse 

c )  le  machiniste 

d )  le  por t eur 


b*  Les  fenetres  de  la  chapelle  -  des  histoires  de 

la  Bible* 

a)  representent  * 

b)  assistent 

c )  admirent 

d )  at tendent 


10*  A  la  ferae  on  conduit - • 

a)  un  autobus 

b)  un  metro 

c)  un  bateau 

d)  un  tracteur  * 

11*  -  est  un  spectacle  magnifique*  On  y  volt  des 

clowns,  des  acrobates  et  des  musiciens* 

a)  L* amphitheatre 

b)  le  cercle 
c  )  l 1  ar  cne 

d)  le  cirque  * 

12.  Pour  faire - il  faut  aller  dans  la  foret* 

a )  un  d^ner 

b )  un  abri 

c )  un  banquet 

d )  un  pique— nique  * 

-  je  ne  regardais  pas  ou  Je  marchais. 

Je  suis  tombe* 


13 


Et  alors, 
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a)  Eeligieusement 

b)  naturellement  * 

c )  extremement 

ct  )  admir ablement 

L'  autobus  n*  arrive  pas*  Cette  heure  d1  attente  m*  a  paru 
"  '  — — # 

a)  une  eternite  * 
b  )  an  temps 

c)  une  antiquite 

d )  une  ironie 


15*  Que  pensez-vous  de  la  peinture  -  ? 

a)  abstruse 

b)  courtoise 

c )  theorique 

ct )  abstraite  * 


16* 


II  parle  avec  trop 

a)  cte  regence 

b)  cte  tangence 

c  )  cte  transparence 

d )  d'insistance  $ 


17*  Elies  ont  travaiile  et  gagne  le  prix.  Elies  le 

a )  meri tent  * 

b)  accusent 

c)  confirment 

d)  augmentent 


18  • 


-  court  les  100 

a )  L1 homrae 

b)  le  champignon 

c)  le  sportsman 

d)  le  champion  * 


metres  en 


un  temps  record* 


19. 


-  multiplie  les  revenus  d*  un  pays* 

a)  Le  tourisme  * 

b)  le  mat eriatisme 
c  )  le  Journalisme 

d)  l1  human! sme 


20.  -  a  etudie  la  science  des  remedes  et  des 

medicaments • 

a)  Le  magicien 

b)  le  technicien 

c  )  le  metaphysicien 
d  )  le  pharmacien  * 


21*  Les  habitudes,  les  moeurs,  et  les  coutumes  ont 
necessairement  - —  les  types  humains* 

a)  modilie  * 

b)  laisse 
c  )  depose 


t  1  &  I  ( 
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d)  condense 


<2iii  •  J  e 

a  ) 
b  ) 
c  ) 
d  ) 


le  connaiSf  mais  je  n'arrive  pas  a 
l • identifier  * 
le  certifier 
l' intensif ier 
l • unifier 


23*  Le  genre  comique  et  le  genre  tragique  sont  les  limites 

reelles  de  la  composition  -  • 

a  )  legere 
b  )  idyllique 
c  )  lyrique 
d)  dramatique  * 


24*  En  France »  les  admirations  sont  toujours 

a)  decoratives 

b)  erosives 

c)  excessives  * 

d)  duplicatives 


25.  Les  citoyens  -  sont  ceux  qui  s'interessent  aux 

affaires  publiques* 
a  )  ambi t i eux 

b)  malhonnetes 

c)  consci enc ieux  * 

d)  indelicats 


26 •  L' energie  -  est  celle  d'un  corps  capable  de 

fournir  un  travail* 

a)  dif ferentielle 

b)  potentielle  * 

c)  insubstant iel le 

d)  essentielle 


27. 


Le 
la 
a  ) 
b) 
c  ) 
d) 


dictateur  s'est  mis  \  r ire  quand  on  lui  a 

mort  du  chef  de  1 • opposition. 

determine 

qua ii fie 

annonce  * 

expose 


— 

' 
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The  investigator.  Judging  the  Quick— Scoring  Vocabulary 
Test  appropriate  for  use  in  this  study,  ordered  100  copies 
of  this  test  on  March  7,  1975  from  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education*  The  reply  from  the  Guidance  Centre,  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto  on  April  3,  1975  was  that 
the  required  test  was  out  of  print  and  no  longer  available* 
Since  the  QSVT  was  standardized,  and  suited  the  purposes  in 
this  study,  the  investigator  duplicated  85  copies*  The  QSVT 
in  full,  including  the  scoring  key,  follows* 


The  Dominion  Tests 
Quick— Scoring  Vocabulary  Test 
Grades  9  to  13 
Copyright  Canada  1958 
Department  of  Educational  Research, 
Ontario  College  of  Education, 

371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 


Pi  pactions:  Each  of  the  capitalized  words  in  the  test 
have  five  other  words  beneath  it*  Find  the  other  word  which 
means  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  capitalized  word* 
Then  make  a  heavy  black  mark  completely  filling  the  space 
between  the  dotted  lines  under  it.  Erase  completely  any 
answer  you  may  wish  to  change* 

Sample  A 


LARGE 

green 

round 

big 


The  word  *,big"  means  the  same 
as  the  word  "LARGE"  so  the 
dotted  space  under  "big"  has 
been  blackened* 


hard 


110»Q 


' 
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good 

Sample  B 
ERROR 
arrow 
blade 
string 
quarrel 
mistake 


The  word  "mistake"  means  about 
the  same  as  the  word  "ERROR" 
so  the  dotted  space  under 
"mistake"  has  been  blackened* 


Try  to  answer  all  the  items  in  the  test*  Work  as  rapidly  as 


possible*  Be 

sure  to  mark 

only  one  word 

in  each  item*  If  a 

question  is  too  difficult, 

skip  i t  and 

come  back  to  i t 

later  if  you 

have  time* 

You  will  have 

exactly  20  minutes 

for  the  test* 

If  you  finish 

ahead  of  time 

,  check  over  your 

work*  Be  sure 

to  do  front  and  back  of  the 

test  • 

QSVT 

,  Form  A 

1  TALENT 

2  BEWILDER 

3  CRAVE 

4  SYNOPSIS 

ability 

forsake 

fear 

bonus 

courage 

annoy 

avoid 

preface 

tac  t 

confuse 

deserve 

vacation 

tolerance 

condemn 

receive 

summary 

faith 

surprise 

desire 

sys  t em 

5  PURSUE 

6  REQUIRE 

7  LOATHE 

8  PROCURE 

release 

reward 

tease 

create 

punish 

ask 

desire 

obtain 

identify 

retain 

borrow 

refuse 

buy 

need 

T  righten 

need 

follow 

report 

detest 

demand 

9  JUBILANT 

10  SAUNTER 

11  CATASTROPHE  12  CONTROVERSY 

playful 

whistle 

astonishment  dispute 

joyful 

follow 

prophecy 

certainty 

noisy 

s  t  umb 1 e 

f es  ti val 

bargain 

doubtful 

doubt 

exc  e  Hence 

denial 

pleasant 

stroll 

calami ty 

enmity 

lo  TITANIC 

14  LAMENT 

15  INTERROGATE  16  CONSPIRE 

divine 

mourn 

recall 

plot 

artistic 

forget 

threaten 

request 

bi t  ter 

cherish 

question 

for see 

gigantic 

impose 

interrupt 

regret 

anc i en t 

commend 

contradict 

conclude 

17  TRIVIAL 

18  ENDEAVOUR 

19  COMPETENT 

20  ANXIETY 

ti resome 

ri  sk 

aggressive 

agony 

. 


. 
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absurd 
unusual 
frequent 
uni mport ant 

21  SERENE 
Joyous 
certain 
ti  red 
ca  Im 
cross 

25  THRIVE 

restrain 

struggle 

flourish 

endeavour 

increase 

29  FUTILE 

puzzling 

angry 

plentiful 

delicate 

useless 

33  FONDLE 

desire 

dawdle 

pet 

chea  t 

confuse 

37  ABYSS 

despair 

chasm 

ignorance 

obedience 

omission 

41  ABHOR 

de  test 

avoid 

forbid 

dread 

regret 

45  AVERT 
delay 
explain 
deny 

persuade 
pre ven  t 


strive 
di scourage 
hope 
beseech 

22  VENOM 

ski  1 1 

vision 

trust 

poison 

adoration 

26  ACCENTUATE 

prolong 

implore 

emphasize 

conceal 

signify 

30  HAMLET 

stream 

village 

cottage 

valley 

song 

34  VIGILANT 

reliable 

suspicious 

rest less 

watchful 

vengeful 

38  STATURE 
monument 
height 
law 

design 
statenen t 

42  DEXTERITY 
timidi ty 
spee  d 
dullness 
ski  1 1 
success 

46  ABRIDGE 
describe 
refuse 
admi  t 
shorten 
advanc  e 


capable 

vigorous 

saucy 

prejudi ced 

23  AUTHENTIC 

genuine 

valuabl e 

lawful 

doleful 

thoughtful 

27  HAUGHTY 
f riendly 
quarrelsome 
mighty 
difficult 
proud 

31  RETARD 
refuse 
delay 
dec lare 
resume 
prevent 


unyielding 

selfish 

impossible 

doubtful 

needless 

39  SOMBRE 

soothing 

sleepy 

gloomy 

baffled 

abusive 

43  RAVENOUS 

furious 

hungry 

black 

uncouth 

dismal 

47  CHIDE 
f latter 
scold 
c  her ish 
deceive 
distrust 


peace 
trust 
gri  ef 
worry 

24  NAUSEATE 

pledge 

overpower 

increase 

deaf en 

sicken 

28  BESEECH 
inquire 
i mplore 
warn 
command 
obt  ain 

32  ARROGANT 

polite 

deceitful 

proud 

clever 

sorrowful 


refer 
hide 
evade 
dec  ei ve 
lead 

40  AROMATIC 

religious 

anc i ent 

thoughtful 

fragrant 

loving 

44  AWE 

love 

f  ea  r 

hope 

agony 

anger 

48  SUBTLE 

honest 

sharp 

harmful 

successful 

crafty 


35  INDOMITABLE  36  ELUDE 


• 
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49  AMALGAMATE 

50  CHURLISH 

re  vi  se 

valuable 

abolish 

doubtful 

condense 

angry 

congeal 

rude 

unit  e 

pleasant 

S3  NOCTURNAL 

54  TARDY 

night ly 

sticky 

sluggish 

robust 

Satanic 

late 

regular 

impoli te 

dangerous 

postponed 

57  PILFER 

58  ASSENT 

bi starb 

trust 

steal 

dispatch 

discover 

deny 

prefer 

climb 

lie 

agree 

61  DEMURE 

62  PALTRY 

unripe 

sacred 

abject 

scarce 

sad 

worthless 

lonely 

huge 

modest 

saucy 

65  ERADICATE 

66  ARDUOUS 

repress 

laborious 

suggest 

careless 

destroy 

eager 

enthuse 

quarrelsome 

conquer 

affectionate 

69  ADVOCATE 

70  CASCADE 

command 

shower 

foretell 

chasm 

recommend 

ravi ne 

regret 

waterfall 

oppo  se 

mountain 

73  AUGMENT 

74  CAUSTIC 

argue 

cautious 

plead 

extravagant 

agree 

sarcastic 

increase 

expensive 

teas  e 

suspicious 

77  ADAGE 

78  SUAVE 

prayer 

haughty 

surp lus 

poli te 

advi ce 

brave 

proverb 

sinful 

51  IRATE 

52  IMMERSE 

proud 

mingle 

kind 

dip 

proper 

ari  se 

angry 

disappear 

unpopular 

i  mply 

55  ANGUISH 

56  BUXOM 

t  error 

plump 

bravery 

thrifty 

pai  n 

rough 

poverty 

quarrelsome 

rage 

blunt 

59  THWART 

60  COMELY 

support 

handsome 

taunt 

humble 

describe 

comical 

frustrate 

seda  te 

complete 

nimble 

63  FURTIVE 

64  CHAGRIN 

sol emn 

def  eat 

sluggi sh 

disappointment 

saucy 

violence 

stealthy 

humour 

kindly 

merriaen t 

67  CHASTISE 

68  CANDID 

punish 

sweet 

pursue 

sly 

blame 

lucky 

polish 

evasive 

purify 

frank 

71  INSIPID 

72  GARISH 

sarcastic 

spot  less 

tas  teless 

fickle 

poisonous 

gaudy 

inspiring 

boastful 

decisive 

careless 

75  PORTLY 

76  PROGENY 

po 1 i te 

genius 

grand 

offspring 

boi sterous 

instruction  - 

wealthy 

progress 

stout 

prediction 

79  BUFFOON 

80  SCRUPULOUS 

c  lown 

unprincipled 

soldi er 

distrustful 

monkey 

miserly 

b luf f er 

persistent 

• 
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rebuke 

81  SUCCOUR 
taun  t 
re  vi  ve 
aid 
cheat 
succ  eed 

&S  VENTURE 

pierce 

explore 

succeed 

conquer 

ri  sk 

89  PHLEGMATIC 
sluggish 
scho larly 
delicate 
irivolous 
exc i table 


speedy 

82  MOLLIFY 

enrage 

coddle 

destroy 

entertain 

appease 

86  FELICITY 
happines  s 
ease 

dexterity 

speed 

delicacy 

90  PURLOIN 

borrow 

hide 

copy 

steal 

deceive 


storm 

83  REPROBATE 
refund 
sinner 
l awyer 

reproduction 

proof 

CONSTERNATION 

confusion 

indignation 

dismay 

revelry 

impati ence 


conscientious 

84  MOROSE 

surly 

suspicious 

studious 

optimistic 

stupid 

88  FRUGAL 

useless 

frank 

nourishing 

economical 

dai nty 


' 
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QSVT»  Form  B 


1  HAZARDOUS 

difficult 

plentiful 

dangerous 

fearful 

fortunate 

5  MIMIC 

imitate 

taunt 

shor ten 

blame 

entertain 

9  RELUCTANT 
unwi l ling 
inac  ti ve 
rebellious 
hopeless 
clumsy 

13  COLOSSAL 

clumsy 

false 

profitable 

cylindrical 

huge 

17  STAMINA 
endurance 
infirm! ty 
impudence 
cone  ei t 
f rai Ity 

21  GAUNT 

thin 

lovely 

brave 

rude 

unhappy 

25  SEVER 

scold 

remind 

twi  s  t 

serve 

cut 

29  CHAOS 

success 

charm 


2  RADIANT 

scornful 

burning 

impulsive 

spot le  ss 

shining 

6  FRIGID 

angry 

silent 

friendly 

cold 

frightened 

10  IGNITE 

insult 

absorb 

swindle 

break 

kindle 


unsuitable 
unskilful 
quarrelsome 
appropri ate 
saucy 

18  INSOLENT 
foolish 
sleepy 
rude 

untruthful 

lazy 

22  CONSOLE 

comfort 

persuade 

compose 

prevent 

convince 

26  AGILE 
ni rable 
slender 
clever 
loya  l 
cautious 

30  AMICABLE 
friendly 
jubi lant 


3  ACCUMULATE 

bestow 

spread 

assign 

collect 

desire 

7  DISPATCH 

send 

delay 

visit 

invite 

return 

11  MEEK 
sad 

humble 

sickly 

wit 

bold 


danger 

pos  tponement 

con  trac  t 

conference 

disagreement 

19  TRANQUIL 

lovely 

easy 

sad 

bri  ef 

calm 

23  WRITHE 

tease 

injure 

shout 

split 

squi rm 

27  WARY 

tired 

ang  ry 

cautious 

troubled 

hardy 

31  RESIDUE 
dwe l li ng 
remainder 


4  PENETRATE 

pierce 

pursue 

imprison 

conclude 

con  sider 

8  INGENIOUS 

c lever 

young 

gentle 

honest 

frank 

12  BARBAROUS 

bea  rded 

gorgeous 

savage 

pointed 

drunken 

16  DISPERSE 

detest 

sea  t  ter 

provoke 

exhaust 

surprise 

20  ENTICE 

dis  suade 

enthrall 

tempt 

offer 

squeeze 

24  RESOLVE 

desire 

clarify 

hesitate 

determine 

dec  line 

28  CALAMITY 

discontent 

astonishment 

celebration 

noi  se 

disaster 

32  EQUITY 
peace 
f ai rness 


14  IMPERTINENT  15  PARLEY 


• 

. 
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confusion 

unpopula  r 

cavern 

host i le 

universe 

profitable 

33  JEOPARDY 

34  LENIENT 

danger 

reliable 

certainty- 

mi  id 

sorrow 

vulgar 

absurdi  ty 

loya  1 

doubt 

slender 

37  IMPEDE 

38  ADEPT 

pursue 

elderly 

weaken 

serious 

suggest 

skilful 

renew 

cri tical 

hi nder 

flighty 

41  ARID 

42  PLACID 

hard 

lone ly 

dry 

soli  d 

ho  t 

calm 

sour 

cautious 

bi 1 1 er 

sublime 

45  SLOVENLY 

46  ORDINANCE 

slow 

law 

un  t i dy 

t i di ness 

stubborn 

occurrence 

si  t  ly 

routine 

impudent 

ceremony 

43  AMITY 

50  DEFER 

justice 

prevent 

humour 

respec  t 

simi lari ty 

postpone 

friendship 

suggest 

happiness 

agree 

53  DILIGENT 

54  CRONE 

ambi t ious 

lullaby 

stupid 

crutch 

punc  tual 

complaint 

industrious 

hag 

ski If ul 

companion 

57  BRUSQUE 

58  OBNOXIOUS 

ugly 

obli ging 

brave 

st inki ng 

brutal 

hasty 

curt 

offensive 

patient 

Jolly 

61  SPRITE 

62  DEFT 

por  tion 

truth 

outcome 

gentleness 

ori gina 1 

finality 

35  MAIM 

36  EXCERPT 

acc  use 

example 

rescue 

proof 

whip 

ex trac  t 

expel 

description 

cripple 

digest 

39  ADVERSARY 

40  KNAVE 

misfortune 

fairy 

opponent 

knight 

counsellor 

rogue 

superior 

knack 

gossip 

arc  h 

43  TEPID 

44  BELLIGERENT 

lukewarm 

courageous 

shy 

musical 

cross 

warlike 

concise 

generous 

dul  1 

beautiful 

47  EJECT 

48  DORMANT 

expel 

sober 

refuse 

silent 

deny 

humble 

depart 

sad 

exclaim 

inactive 

51  QUELL 

52  VANQUISH 

enquire 

disappear 

subdue 

defeat 

instil 

f ol low 

puzzle 

hide 

satisfy 

betray 

55  DEPLORE 

56  WILY 

suspect 

naughty 

spread 

craf ty 

agree 

sinewy 

app laud 

untamed 

regret 

weird 

59  EXULT 

60  VERDANT 

praise 

humid 

rejoice 

green 

shout 

con  trary 

dec lare 

apparent 

expel 

truthful 

63  MENACE 

64  DECREPIT 

. 


• 
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mast 
sprig 
temper 
chi  1  d 
fairy 

bold 

crazy 
c lumsy 
ski 1 ful 

exact 

warning 

expense 

t  hreat 

nui sance 

result 

cranky 
feeble 
cri tical 
deceitful 
bankrupt 

65  SUSTENANCE 
strength 
exci tement 

nourishment 

opportunity 

suspicion 

66  LIBEL 

ri  sk 

offence 

ill-will 

slander 

praise 

67  OMINOUS 

constant 

threatening 

religious 

hollow 

loud 

68  REVOKE 

annoy 

detract 

disclose 

repeal 

hinder 

69  EXTOL 
praise 
excite 
spend 

cnar ge 
prolong 

70  CHERUB 
singer 
fairy 
ange  1 
imp 

canary 

7 1  BERATE 
scold 
value 
hinder 

discount 

hasten 

72  CONCUR 

appeal 

advise 

protest 

resent 

agree 

73  DIVULGE 
di sgus t 
enlarge 
disc lose 

repress 

devour 

74  SWARTHY 

gruff 

gracious 

strong 

dark 

dishones  t 

75  BLITHE 

swift 
s  ly 
angry 

gay 

false 

76  AVARICE 

hatred 

greed 
cruelty 
gui  It 
hope 

77  DOCILE 

stubborn 

pleasant 

supple 

submissive 

ae vo ted 

78  FETID 

tired 

dangerous 

stinking 

hungry 

satisfied 

79  INDOLENT 

miserly 

saucy 

stubborn 

careless 

lazy 

80  ABET 

ass i s t 

wager 

doubt 

deny 

send 

81  ARCHAIC 

sacred 

stubborn 

monumental 

antiquated 

unfamiliar 

82  INTER 

assume 

agree 

debate 

doubt 

bury 

83  INSTIGATE 
establish 

irritate 

announce 

criticize 

inci te 

84  UNGAINLY 
s  tupid 
pro  f i tless 
c lumsy 
re  t arded 

wor  thless 

85  DEJECTED 

scorned 
stupid 
exc 1 uded 

sad 

re  turned 

86  BAUBLE 

treasure 

blunde  r 

chat  ter 

trinket 

bungle 

87  APPEASE 
praise 
placate 
entice 

i nsult 
delight 

88  RESILIENT 
tough 

determined 

reserved 

hos  tile 
e last ic 

89  RESPITE 

annoyance 
fat igue 
de  lay 

requirement 

suspicion 

90  ADMONISH 
destroy 
challenge 
revi se 

warn 

restore 

• 

. 
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Answer  Keys 


I  tern 

Form  A 

1. 

abi li ty 

2. 

confuse 

3. 

desire 

4. 

summary 

5. 

follow 

6. 

need 

7. 

detest 

8  • 

obtain 

9. 

Joyful 

10. 

stroll 

11  . 

calami ty 

12. 

dispute 

13. 

gigantic 

14. 

mourn 

15. 

question 

16. 

plot 

17. 

unimpor tan 

IS. 

strive 

13. 

capable 

20. 

worry 

21. 

calm 

22. 

poison 

23. 

genuine 

24. 

sicken 

25. 

flourish 

26. 

emphasize 

27. 

proud 

28. 

i mplore 

29. 

useless 

30  . 

vi l lage 

Form  B 

dangerous 
shining 
collect 
pierce 
imitate 
cold 
send 
clever 
unwilling 
kindle 

humble 
savage 
huge 
saucy 
conference 
scatter 
t  endurance 

rude 
ca  Lm 
tempt 

thin 

comfort 

squirm 

determine 

cut 

ni mble 
cautious 
di sast er 
confusion 
friend ly 


->  .  L 


i  ' 


- 


i  i  • 


I  tea 

Form  A 

Form  B 

31  • 

delay 

remainder 

32. 

proud 

fairness 

33. 

pet 

danger 

34. 

watchful 

mi  Id 

35. 

unyielding 

cripple 

36. 

evade 

extract 

37. 

chasm 

hi nder 

38. 

height 

skilful 

39. 

gloomy 

opponent 

40. 

fragrant 

rogue 

41. 

detest 

dry 

42. 

skill 

calm 

43. 

hungry 

lukewarm 

44. 

fear 

warlike 

45. 

prevent 

un  t  i  dy 

46. 

shorten 

Law 

47. 

sco  Id 

expel 

48. 

crafty 

inactive 

49. 

unite 

friendship 

50. 

rude 

postpone 

51  . 

angry 

subdue 

52. 

dip 

defeat 

53. 

nightly 

indust ri ous 

54. 

late 

hag 

55  . 

pain 

regret 

56  . 

plumb 

crafty 

57. 

steal 

curt 

58. 

agree 

offensive 

59. 

frustrate 

rejoice 

60  . 

handsome 

green 

•  t  *q 

. 

- 
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I  tern 

Form  A 

Form  B 

61. 

modest 

fairy 

62. 

worthless 

skilful 

63* 

stealthy 

threat 

64. 

disappol ntment 

feeble 

65. 

destroy 

nourishment 

66  • 

laborious 

slander 

67. 

punish 

threatening 

68. 

frank 

repeal 

69. 

recommend 

praise 

70. 

waterfall 

angel 

71  . 

tasteless 

scold 

72. 

gaudy 

agree 

73. 

increase 

di sc lose 

74. 

sarcastic 

dark 

75. 

stout 

gay 

76. 

offspring 

greed 

77. 

proverb 

submissive 

78. 

poli te 

stinking 

79. 

c  town 

lazy 

80. 

consci entious 

assist 

81. 

aid 

antiquated 

82. 

appease 

bury 

S3. 

sinner 

incite 

84. 

surly 

clumsy 

85. 

risk 

sad 

86. 

happiness 

trinket 

87. 

di smay 

placate 

88. 

economical 

elastic 

89. 

sluggi sh 

delay 

90. 

steal 

warn 

' 


' 


. 
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Appendix  C 


Table  A 


Item  Analysis  of  the  OCKT  Test,  Part  I 


Item  Number 

Difficulty 

1 

0.40 

2 

0.36 

3 

0.68 

4 

0.90 

5 

0.22 

6 

0.44 

7 

0.90 

8 

0.47 

3 

0.69 

10 

0.97 

11 

0.86 

12 

0.24 

13 

0.55 

14 

0.62 

15 

0.45 

16 

0.91 

17 

0.97 

18 

0.26 

19 

0.69 

20 

0.74 

21 

0.24 

22 

0.54 

23 

0.33 

24 

0.33 

25 

0.76 

26 

0.54 

27 

0.91 

2b 

0.39 

29 

0.76 

30 

0.85 

Biserial 

Item  Reliability 

Cor re lati on 

Index 

0.36 

0.14 

0.62 

0.23 

0.39 

0.14 

0.62 

0.12 

0.67 

0.20 

0.53 

0.21 

0.61 

0.11 

0.61 

0.24 

0.51 

0.  18 

0.22 

0.01 

0.48 

0.11 

0.08 

0.03 

0.19 

0.08 

0.18 

0.07 

0.22 

0.09 

0.18 

0.03 

0.22 

0.01 

0.44 

0.14 

0.43 

0.15 

0.55 

0.18 

0.51 

0.  16 

0.21 

0.09 

0.24 

0.09 

0.47 

0.17 

0.31 

0.10 

0.65 

0.26 

0.51 

0.08 

0.75 

0.29 

0.36 

0.11 

0.32 

0.08 

. 


■ 

. 

. 

. 
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Appendix  C 


Table  B 


I  tern 

Analysis  of 

the  *CRT  Test, 

Part  I 

ten 

Number 

Difficulty 

Biserial 

Item  Reliability 

Cor re lati on 

Index 

1 

0.39 

0.34 

0.  13 

2 

0.96 

0.76 

0.06 

3 

0.68 

0*  1 4 

0.05 

4 

0.94 

0.70 

0.09 

5 

0.90 

0.79 

0.14 

6 

0.64 

0.20 

0.08 

7 

0.81 

0.45 

0.12 

8 

0.25 

0.48 

0.15 

9 

0.65 

0.25 

0.09 

10 

0.98 

1.12 

0.07 

11 

0.83 

0.66 

0.  17 

12 

0.94 

0.73 

0.09 

13 

0.28 

0.41 

0.  14 

14 

0.68 

0.41 

0.15 

15 

0.33 

0.41 

0.  15 

16 

0.96 

0.63 

0.05 

17 

0.88 

0.70 

0.14 

18 

0.26 

0.44 

0.14 

19 

0.49 

0.37 

0.15 

20 

0.63 

0.61 

0.23 

21 

0.85 

0.81 

0.19 

22 

0.88 

0.06 

0.01 

23 

0.83 

0.47 

0.12 

24 

0.84 

0.75 

0.18 

25 

0.83 

0.30 

0.08 

26 

0.88 

0.73 

0.15 

27 

0.73 

0.73 

0.24 

. 

r  „  > 
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Appendix  D 


Table  C 

Summary  of  the  One  Way  Analysis  of  Covariance 
The  QSVT  Posttest  with  the  QSVT  Pretest 

as  Covariate 


Comparison  of  the  Unadjusted  and  Adjusted  Means  and 
Variances  of  Group  Af  Bf  and  C 


Unadjust ed 

Mean  Variances 


Adjus ted 

Mean  Variances 


Group  A  52.58  213.73  1.39  18.91 
Group  B  58.40  223.75  1.66  23.33 
Group  C  50.72  281.21  2.35  25.86 


Homogeneity  of 
Homogeneity  of 
p  =  0.76 


-si 

within  group  variances  2C  =  0.51  p 
within  cell  regression  coeff.  test 


=  0.77 

=  0.55 


Analysis  of  Covariance 


Source 

SS 

DF  MS  F— Ratio 

P  robabi li ty 

Effects 
Co  v  1 

Errors 

11.74 

15,478.45 

1557.50 

2  5.87  0.26 

1  15,478.45  695.66 

70  22.25 

0.77 

0.00 

Scheffe 

Multiple  Comparisons  of 

Means 

Groups  < 

Compared 

F— Value  p  Value 

Group  A 
Group  A 
Group  B 

vs  Group  B 
vs  Group  C 
vs  Group  C 

0.02  0.98 

0.25  0.78 

0.12  0.88 

■ 


•  £ 


' 


■ 
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Appendix  E 

Student  Questionnaire  to  Evaluate  the  Oral  Cognate 

Teaching  Material 


I  would  like  to  know  your  reaction  to  and  obtain  your 
evaluation  of  the  teaching  material  on  cognates*  Your 
honest  answers  could  help  me  1  )  to  assess  it  the  use  of 
cognates  is  worth  teaching  or  not,  and  2)  to  improve,  alter 
or  delete  what  you  did  not  like* 

1 )  In  what  ways  do  you  think  that  the  use  of  cognates  could 
aid  your  French  study? 

2)  Did  you  learn  any  English— French  cognate  words  of  which 
you  did  not  know  the  meaning  in  English? 

yes - no - — — 

If  you  answered  "yes" $  please  indicate  about  how  many  • 

3)  What  did  you  like  or  dislike  in  the  teaching  material  of 
cognates? 

a)  The  twenty-four  cognate  word-ending  regularities,  like 
'•the  French  "-te"  corresponds  to  the  English  "-ty",  etc. 


liked - disliked - why? 

b)  The  study  of  the  French  vowels, 
disliked - liked - why? 


g  j  The  ten  example  words  follow ed  by  a  short  definition  in 
French  for  sixteen  cognate  word-ending  regularities. 


4 
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liked - disliked - why? 

d)  The  20  French  words  for  which  you  were  asked  to  guess 

the  English  equivalent? 

liked — disliked - why? 

4)  Have  you  tried  to  apply  your  knowledge  about  cognates  to 

a)  listening  to  the  French  radio  station  yes  -  no  — 


bj  the  French  television  yes  -  no 

c)  or  French  tapes  yes - no 


5)  In  your  opinionf  how  long  should  the  study  of  cognates 


last  ? 

Please  specify  the  number  of  lessons  - 

6)  Was  six  lessons  distributed  over  six  weeks  a)  too  long 
or  b)  too  short? 

a)  too  long  - 

b )  too  short — — 

Explain  why? 

7 )  Do  you  think  that  cognates  would  be 

a )  helpful  only  in  oral  comprehension?  yes  -  no  — 

b)  helpful  only  in  written  comprehension?  yes  -  no  — 

c )  helpful  in  both  oral  and  written  comprehension? 

yes - no  — 

d)  helpful  in  neither  oral  or  written  comprehension? 

yes - no - 

8)  Having  had  practice  with  identifying  oral  cognates  would 
you  like  to  learn  how  to  understand  written  cognates  as 
well  ? 


yes 


no 


why? 


- -  -  - 

. 


—  —  —  > 


- 


- 


' 
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Student  Questionnaire  to  Evaluate  the  Written  Cognate 

Teaching  Material 


I  would  like  to  know  your  reaction  to  and  obtain  your 
evaluation  of  the  teaching  material  on  cognates*  Your 
honest  answers  could  help  me  1 )  to  assess  if  the  use  of 
cognates  is  worth  teaching  or  not,  and  2)  to  improve,  alter 
or  delete  what  you  did  not  like* 

1 )  In  what  ways  do  you  think  that  the  use  of  cognates  could 
aid  your  French  study? 

2)  Did  you  learn  any  English— French  cognate  words  of  which 
you  did  not  know  the  meaning  in  English? 

yes - no - 

If  you  answered  "yes",  please  indicate  about  how  many  • 


3)  What  did  you  like  or  dislike  in  the  teaching  material  of 
cognates? 

a)  The  twenty— four  cognate  word— ending  regularities,  like 

"the  French  "— te"  corresponds  to  the  English  "— ty",  etc* 
liked - disliked - why? 

b)  The  French  noun,  verb,  adjective  and  adverb 
characteristics? 

liked - disliked - why? 

c)  The  ten  example  words  followed  by  a  short  definition  in 
French  for  sixteen  word— ending  regularities* 


liked 


disliked 


why? 


.  )  \  ij  »  i 
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a)  The  meaning  of  suffixes  like  "-phone,  -phi le ,  —scope"* 
etc  • 

liked - disliked - why  ? 

4)  Rate  the  following  French  excerpts  on  how  well  you 
understood  them  by  checking  one  category! 

La  Renaissance  italienne  Easy  Normal  —  Difficult 

La  Pollution  Easy  Normal  —  Difficult 

L'Empire  Inca  Easy  Normal  —  Difficult 

Les  Dinosaures  Easy  —  Normal  —  Difficult 

L* Avenir  he  I'Amerique  centrale 

Easy  -  Normal  —  Difficult 

5)  Which  of  the  excerpts  did  you  find  a)  most  interesting 
and  which  one  the  b)  least  interesting? 

a )  - 

b)  - 

6)  Have  you  tried  to  apply  your  knowledge  of  cognates  to 

a)  reading  a  French  newspaper  yes  -  no  - 

b)  a  French  magazine  yes  -  no  - 

c)  a  French  book  yes  no  — 

7)  In  your  opinion*  how  long  should  the  study  of  cognates 

last? 

please  specify  the  number  of  lessons  — — — — 

8)  Was  six  lessons  distributed  over  six  weeks  a)  too  long 
or  b)  too  short  ? 

a)  too  long  - 

b)  too  short  - 


Explain  why? 


_  •_  _ 


’  X  J<»t 


- 

— 

1 

- 

' 
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9)  Do  you  think  that  cognates  would  be 

a)  helpiul  only  in  oral  comprehension?  yes  -  no  — 

b)  helpful  only  in  written  comprehension?  yes  -  no  — 

c )  helpful  in  both  oral  and  written  comprehension? 

yes - no  — 

d)  helpful  in  neither  oral  or  written  comprehension? 

yes - no - 

10)  Having  had  practice  with  identifying  written  cognates 
would  you  like  to  learn  how  to  understand  oral  cognates  as 
well? 


yes 


no 


why? 


. 

* 


— 


